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The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils 


“It gives me great pleasure to recommend the “Gem Pencil 
Sharpener’. It does the work well and quickly. This last 
is of great importance for school work. This “Sharpener” 
is in satisfactory use in very many of the cities and towns 
of the State. From what I personally know of the results 
here and elsewhere, I am fully convinced that the “Gem” 
is the very best sharpener on the market. In fact, I do 
not believe that there is any other which at all compares 
with this one for use either in the school or the office.” 

JoEL D. MILLER, 
Member of Mass. State Board of Education 





Price $3.50. 


Send for descriptive circular. Manufactured by F. H. COOK & CO.. Leominster, Mass 


4 | Teachers prepared 
TEACHERS’ TRAINING SCHOOL | *""""*";- 
faminations. Dur 


ing 15 years we have trained 50,000 to pass successfully. Can we help you? NOAH 
LEONARD, A.M., Mer. Syracuse Correspondence School, 22 The Hier, Syracuse, N.Y 

















THe (ROWELL ,. corr 
Janor? | 
HYSICS 


Mid. by A Seite 
rumor, — SUPPLY 





Allaluminum; sensible to one n 
Price with weights $15.0; fitted with rider 
SH. € xtra 





a 
om Write for Catalogue 
Apparatus for Physics as follows Write us for prices on Chen Pdesig 
CROWELL CABINET No. 1. er, al 
CROWELL CABINET No, 2. nd all General Supplies 

REGENTS’ SET. 
OUR ELECTRICAL OUTFIT. 
PIECE APPARATUS. 


COLUMBIA SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


vy the Crowe ApI itus ¢ 


‘Sedienonatie. ind. 
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IT IS NOT THE TRUTH 


o 
That some of our competitors speak when they assert that ree 
they, and they only, are in no manner connected with or co! ea 
trolled by the “Lrust” or other School Desk Combination. a 

Z 


IT IS THE TRUTH r 


Fan? 
That we, also, are independent of all other Persons et: 
Concerns, or Combinations. 

That our Seating equals any made in COMFORT, HEALTH- = 
FULNESS, DURABILITY AND CONVENIENCE, < 
That our prices are as low as . consistent with GOOD EN 
MATERIALS and WELL MADE Good 


Fag’ 
Chat our facilities for the orate ture are not excelled by tc: 3 





any in the business ¥ 
We make School, Church, Opera, Hall and Assembly Rooms ag 





SEATING, each unexcelled in its line; together with all acces . 

A;  sories and supplies that the buyer may want, to supply, fully, EN 
| every need. It costs buta stamp to write us. Fak 

a sae 

eed 

MOORE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, > 

’ 2 

SPRINGFIELD, MO., U. S. A. se 
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{prt oy |AMERIGAN FLAG MFG. GO. 


EASTON, PA: 


ce Make 
the Celebrated 


c= || DOUBLE-WARP 






School and Office Furniture and Supplies of 


ALL KINDS 


FLAGS. 


Desks, Chairs, Maps, Globes, Charts / 
Blackboards, Bells, Flags, Kegisters The 3 et th 
D ctionaries, Mimeographs, nent r theG ind os ( 
Blanks and Blank Books, in fact geaeral puodlic are of the same qua as 
f nis! itot Gover! er We ake 
KVERYTHING for School Officers y one srade guaranteed as to durabilit 


Schools and Teachers 





NOT IN THE TRUST 


Corres] lence « oi ii ati inten CHURCH ad ane Tonet ED 
anteed. Agents Wanted Everywhere, Address | BELLS DURABLE 


A. MURRAY & CO.. Kilbourn. Wis AMERICAN BELLFOUNDRY | 


—F «| WOOL BUNTING 
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SYRACUSE TEACHERS’ AGENCY } Wanted ses0 


1 lic and Private Schools 
Without Charge, this Agency recommends College and Normal] Graduates, Grade, and Special. 
Teachers to Homes, Colleges and Schoo! Officials. It has music and Art Departments. THE 
SYRACUSE TEACHERS’ AGENCY has earned an enviable reputation, and leads tts would-be 
competitors because of its Fair Dealing and Reliability. OUR FAITHFUL SERVICE GUARAN- 


TEES SATISFACTION 
NOAH LEONARD, Ph.D., Prop’r., 


22 The Hier, SYRACUSE, N 


THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, families. 
Advises parepts about schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, MANAGER. NO. 70 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 











CENTRAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY, THE RUGGERY, COLUMBUS, OnO. 


sae penne soho Sin Neen teachers H 


Sch and llege positions. ¢ respondence solicited "pale | & R SERS ieee 








THE N. E. TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE. 


1. S. PRICE, Manager. Send for Manual, CHAS. C. PRICE, Gen, Agt. 


aie &) Wey bosset Street. Providence, R. I 563 
OFFICES, 


oe . Providence, R. 1 
#02 Main Street, Hartford, Conn TELEPHONE j ¢: 


2-3 Hartford, Conn 
OBJECT lo facilitate the employment of teachers 


through School Officers 
Normal and College Graduates a specialty 








—-— REMOVAL — 


= TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE * Boston Say "ists in ednvens 


y WALKER BUILDING, 120 BOYLSTON Street. Old and new friends are 


ny ed 1 ‘a New Mat il, of interest »earnest, 


is teachers, sent free or 
tio? 





Established Seventeen Years. Largest and 


TH HE AL BERT best known Agency in the West. 0 page 
TEACHERS’ Year Book tells all about 


Send for it 
AGENCY. C.J ALBERT, Manager 


FINE ARTS 
BUILDING 
CHICAGO. 


FISHER=|:.. AGENCY 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


our business 











THE CLARK B. F. CLARK, . %. , Manager. 
TEACHES B ouccom hate civen ws nn Pormanee 
AGENCY. entage among Best Schools in the 


878-388 
Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO, 


West Send for **« P frvy ‘ " 








SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, *_*.14St.. NEW YORE. 


Oldest and best known in U.S. Est. 1855 JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Mgr. 








The Independent Teachers’ Agency, of Waterloo, la., 


Will furnish teachers for any kindof pcsition end guarartee satisfaction. Correspondence 
from schoo! authorities solicited. Superintendents and Boards. wire us, if necessary, 
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PECIALISTS 315,003,290! cdccution wante 


, NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Robert L. Myers). 





Do You Know 


That the best wavy to secure a thoroughly competent superintendent, 
principal or teacher is to apply to the 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


If you do not know this send for circulars and learn what we can do 


for you. 
Ve are prepared to make prompt nominations for all kinds of school and 
eve ork We can increase your range of choice and also save u time 
’ , ble () st vo not! i We il i ( ire 
( nave i s to ik 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, 
Cuvnsaianiiinien te . 81 Chapel St., ALBANY, N. Y. 








The James F. McCullough Teachers’ Agency 
Fine Arts Building, Chicago 





ST LOUIS BELL FOUNDRY. 
“Tt KSTBDE Bros Prope 
= Church Bells Peals and Chimes 
Of Best quality Copper and Tin 
6 & 2838 8. 3d St., 8t. Louis, M 


WORLD'S GREATEST BELL FOUNORY Estab. 1887 
Bells for Colleges, Se hools, Ete 


ad Lake 8 pper « 
>) a Er. W VANDUZEN CO 


Buckeye Bell Foundry, Cincinnati, O 
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to drop on paper, desk or 





American Success Series 


“Improvement the order of the age” 


Undoubted Quality, Superior Design, 
Perfect Execution Maintain 
the Great 


Success, 
The Smith Premier Typewriter 


“I couldn’t do without those handy new devices now,” said an 
expert operator after obtaining a 


NEW DENSMORE 










Mr. E. D. EASTON 
Reported the trial of Garfield’s assassin, Guiteau, and 
other famous cases, is now the President of 
the Columbia Phonograph Co. 












American Success Series in Book Form.—At the end of this year, the Smith Premier Typewriter 
Company will publish a handsome booklet containing pictures and brief biographies of twelve successful 
Americans who have profited by their use of stenography or typewriting. These books will be mailed free 
only to persons who send us their names and addresses, with request for same. 


Especially adapted to school use and the “Touch” method. 


Our free Booklet illustrates the Ball Bearings, Back Spacer, ‘Justifier, 
Paper Regulator, &c. 


DENSMORE TYPEWRITER CO., 3° BROADWAY 


NEW YORK 


Squires Ink Well CO. 


The long and extensive 
use of the No 3 Flush, 
proves it to be an excel- 
lent ink well and at a low 
price Write for samples 
and prices 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Faultless and Standard 
Automatic Desks. 










SQUIRES’ No. 5, 


DESIGN, 
Swi ; PERFECT IN ; CONSTRUCTION, 
wing Top Ink Well FINISH. 


SQUIRES INK WELL CO., 


SQUIRES’ NO. 3, 
Flush Top Ink Well, 118 Seventh St., Pittsburg, Pa. 


Noiseless in operation. 


Write for circulars and price list, Liberal 
terms to agents. 





Have You 


Ever Seen One? 


The “Jacobus Pneumatic’’ 
has stood thé test of years and 
is endorsed by thousands of 
school officials and teachers. 
It is simple, durable and eco- 
nomical. Always clean. Al- 
ways noiseless. 


PATENTED. 






In Twenty Years 


THE 
Remington 


TYPEWRITER 


The Jacobus 
Pneumatic Ink Well 


Prevents evaporation — the 
ink never thickens. Requires 
filling but once a year. Pre- 
vents the pen from taking too 
much ink, soiling of fingers, or 





has saved the world enough 


floor. Write for free samples. labor to build an Empire 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 


(Remington Typewriter Co.) 


327 Broadway, - New York. 
































CONTROLS TEMPERATURE EXTREMES 


OF SCHOOLS, 





WHAT IT COSTS =——— | 


| 
The cost of installation of the Johnson | It prevents the building from becoming 
System is based upon the number of 
rooms to be regulated, and is small com- | 
pared with the services rendered. Aan | 
expert says: 
cost. No building should be without it.’ 


New York, 240 Fourth Ave. 
Philadelphia, 14 S. Broad St. 
Pittsburg, 433 Diamond St. 
Detroit, 41-43 First St. 





ey 


rer 


~ 





COLLEGES, HOTELS, 


HOSPITALS, SANITARIUMS, ETC. 


THE JOHNSON SYSTEM 










===: WHAT IT DOES 


overheated and consequently saves fuel. 

It prevents the building from becoming 

too cold and consequently guards against 

“It is worth ten times its | coughs and chills —in brief, ie 2a er 
health and comfort. ; 


JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY 


Indianapolis, 22 E. Ohio St. St. Louis, 205 N. Tenth St. “= 
Chicago, 411 Dearborn St. GSB Toronto, 136 Bay St. ' 


Boston, 19 Pearl St. e Minneapolis, 505 Second Ave. 
Buffalo, Erie Co. Bank Bidg. Milwaukee, 126 Sycamore St. 








Dann’s Noiseless Eraser. 


See .those Stitches? 


All Wool Felt. 





No dust, no noise, no injury to Blackboard Surface. 


F. G. DANN CO., 


211 Madison St., Chicago. 


MADE entirely of firmest wool felt, 
without wood, metal, glue or cement, the 
face being stitched to the back in such a 
firm and substantial manner as to make it 
practically indestructible 





You cannot get along without 


Why do you not make your 
own Writing Fluid from 
our Mineral Ink Powders? 


E put these powders up in 
metal clasp envelopes 
each containing mate- 

rial sufficient to make either 1 3} 

quart or 1 gallon of INK. Ours i if 
is a very convenient and clean- § jij... wl 
ly ink asit can be prepared in ANE it 1 sual ny ih 
any quantity and at any time 
desired. We will gladly fill any 
ed with us with the understanding that the ink will cost you nothing if found 


rT r i 
mt 





orders pl: 
unst atisfac ‘tory, Se BS by mail. WE PREPAY ALL SHIPPING CHARGES, 


PRICE LIST owder for Blac k Ink in Quantities to make: Five Gallons, per gal., 
Three G ion per gal., 65c.; One Gallon, 90c. Special prices in larger quantities 


If you want a RUSH ORDER place it with us and pay for it if you like the ink. A 
sample FREE if you ask for it 


MINERAL TABLET INK CO., 


50C.: 


Pueblo, Colorado. 





The Rapid BlackboardjLiner. 


Easy to Handle. 


Adopted 
Simple by the 
in Construction. Board of 


Education 


+ 





for 
Samples sent Greater 
postpaid on re- New York 
ceipt of 20 cts. Schools, 
Patented Oct. 26, 1899. 
FOR PENMANSHIP AND MUSIC, 
Correspondence Solicited. 
Peckham, Little & Co. 
College and School Supplies. 
63 East 8th Street, = - - = : NEW YORK. 








WATER COLORS. 


The Prang THREE COLOR BOX is the best in 
the market and is used more than all other similar boxes 
combined. Loose Cakes put up in packages of one doz- 
en for refilling boxes. Boxes with brushes $3.00 per 
doz.; without brushes, $2.40 per doz. Discount to the 
trade and to schools. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO, 
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UNITED STATES HISTORY 


Thomas’s History of the United States 




















To make the study of history interesting, to be accurate 
and impartial, to give greater prominence to the victories of 
peace than to the details of war, and to make a definite addition 
to the influences which tend to good citizenship,—these are the 
aims in Thomas’s History. 


The book is sufficient in scope, excellent in material, pro- 
portion and judgment, and splendidly equipped with pedagogical 
aids for school use. It is adapted to the two highest grammar 
grades, and for pupils in these classes is the best United States 


History yet published. 





(Revised Edition, 1901.) Half Leather. Illustrated. 542 pages. $1.00. 














J. W. STEARNS, Professor of Pedagogy, University of Wiscon- 
sin. The ideals of what American History, as taught in the High Schools, 
should be, have been greatly advanced in the last decade, and this work 
must be accounted as fully representative of the new ideals. 


W. C. WILCOX, Department of History, Iowa State University. 
It has always been recommended by me for use in the schools of lowa. 
From this time on I can recommend it with even more emphasis. The 
book will take rank among the very best school texts on United States 
history. 

H.C. FELLOW, Instructor in History, Normal School, Alva, Okla. 
I consider it the best up-to-date United States History published. I like 


both the manner of treatment and typography. My class will use from 
one hundred and fifty to two hundred. 


FRANK A. WELD, President State Normal School, Moorhead, 
Minn. I have always considered Thomas’s History of the United States 
as one of the best. It is now superior. 

ALBERT LEONARD, Recently President Michigan System of 
Normal Schools. | have examined with more than ordinary interest 
Thomas’s new United States History. The early edition I had regarded 
as one of the best text-books for schools published in this country. The 
new edition is in many respects an improvement on the early edition, and 


it is hard to see how a better school history of the United States could 
be written. 


Thomas’ 's _ Elementary History of the United States 


Cloth 345 Pages. 60 cents. 





The narrative is continuous and unencumbered by superflous details, dates, footnotes, or appendices. 

At the end of each chapter an outline is given to summarize what has been said. 

The book is elaborately illustrated with authentic representations of the men, the places, or the things described, which 
are intended to round out and complete the impressions gained in the text. 

The maps, twenty-two in number, are complete, clear, and accurate. 


Language and Grammar 














Hyde’s Two-Book Course in English 


Book One—Lessons in Language. Cloth. Illustrated. 211 pages. 35 cents 


Book Two—Grammar and Composition. Cloth. 328 pages. 60 cents. 


Practical, up-to-date, meet adequately the exacting conditions of the modern course of study. 


G. H. LANDGRAEF, Principal High School, Berlin, Wis. No text-book ever went 
into the hands of teachers under my charge that was more satisfactory than your 
‘*Hyde’s Two-Book Course in English” We are delighted with it because of the 
clearness and admirable order of treatment and above all because of its “teach- 
ability.”’ It has plenty of well graded language exercises and is not so ‘diluted’ 
with “namby-pamby” language exercises, so called, as to be without substance, 
like so many of its competitors. 

0. E. WELLS, Principal County Training School for Teachers. Wausau, Wis" 
lam greatly pleased with the book, particularly with Number Two. It presents in 
a clear, direct, concise yet sufficiently comprehensive manner the essentials of this 
important subject. 

ARTHUR H. SHOLTZ, Superintendent Public Schools, Stoughton, Wis. I 
have no hesitation in stating that ‘‘Hyde’s Two-Book Course in English” is in my 
judgment the best language series now in the market. I not only examined the 
books myself in comparison with others, but at least four of my most experienced 
teachers did the same, and the verdict was unanimous for Hyde. 

F. A. LOWELL, Principal City Schools, Rhinelander, Wis. We are using 
‘*Hyde'’s Language Books I and II’ in our schools and they are giving excellent 
satisfaction. The teachers are very enthusiastic in their praise. They are definite, 
helpful and well graded. 

FRED S. BARROWS, Principal High School, Hillsboro, Wis. It is a great 
chance to be able to use a grammar which meets the needs of both teacher and 
pupil. The “Hyde Two-Book Course in English” meets every requirement. It 
makes Grammar a study which appeals to the child. The excellent arrangement 











and the fact that plenty of original work is called for leaves nothing more to be de- 
sired. I can praise our new text in Grammar no higher than to repeat the words of 
a pupil. “I used to hate Grammar and Composition, but I tell you with these books, 
it’s fine. You have to go at it just like an example in Arithmetic.” 


DR. HENRY VAN DYKE, Professor of English Literature, Princeton Uni" 
versity. “‘Hyde’s Two-Book Course in English seems to me a shot well aimed at an 
impoitant mark. The useof English can be taught only by practice. The way to 
begin is to ask the child to ‘tell something’—which this book does. The way to end 
is to teach the child to understand that there is a reason for the form in which good 
writers have told things,— which this book does also.”’ 

ANNA M. GALBRAITH, Principal Public School No. 31, Rochester, N. Y- 
“Hyde's Two-Book Course in English is one of the best if not the best text-book for 
the grammar schools that I have seen. It takes up the study of grammar in a simple 
way and atan early age, instead of wasting time on so-called Language. I like the 
exercises in dictation, the composition work and the story writing and telling. Book 
Two is especially fine, the definitions being clear and concise, and the subjects well 
presented. It is very complete and sufficiently technical to meet the state require 
ments.” 

DR. T. W. HARRIS, Superintendent of Schools, Keene, N. H. “I take pleas- 
ure in commending Hyde's Two-Book Course for their many obvious excellences. 
Different books on the same subjects are differently adapted to different courses of 
study, and to the use of different teachers. These books are especially suited to the 
teacher who leans much upon the book in her teaching.” 











Send for Catalogue and Descriptive Circulars. 


D. C. HEATH 


Boston 


New York 


Publishers 


Chicago 


w CO. 
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KILLS DUST 
*» GERMS = | | 
The kerosene oil | | 
which feeds the | | 
bristles kills all | | 
dangerous dust 
germs in the || 
process of 







SAVES JANITOR 
= LABORS 


Thousands of DJust Reduced 95 per cent. 


Dustless Floor —$———====a)—: ss wo 
Brushes testify to An official investigation, ordered by the School Board 
the fact that their at Milwaukee and conducted by the Board of Health of sweeping. The 
| labors are reduced the same city, proved positively that the oil brush brushes pro- 
| by more than one- method surpassed the wet sawdust and dry broom mote school 























Milee kes ccs ... method of sweeping by fully 95 per cent. ... hygiene.... 


Brushes Sent | WEilwaukee Dustless Brush Co. 


School Boards 122-124 Sycamore Street MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


| Brushes Sent 
On Trial to 
Superintendents 


SUMMER SESSION canna 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY FLUID INK fancy price tor 


—— eee §6©6op Water. Our Ink 
Compound, or Powder will save more than 
| 4% your ink bills.Put up in quart or gallon 
packages, ready to use. $1.25 per dozen 


Fidelity School Desks 








ly 6 to August 15, 1903. ; 
wa rs . Will cost you more 


98 COURSES IN 23 DEPARTMENTS | quart packages or $2.50 for 12 gal.packages. 


Including a Summer School of Geography. 


Ample facilities tor Library and Laboratory 


In larger quantities much cheaper. Send 
for free sample and catalogue of ourSchool 


than some cheaply 
made desks that you 
can buy, but the 


work. University Credit. Comfortable Temper- | Supplies. We pay postage or express. 
ature. Great Varie.y of Recreation. Single | gayiLoORD BROS., 
Tuition Fee for $35. Inexpensive Living. 


For Circular and Book of Views, address 


THE RECISTRAR, 


slight additional cost 
is a gilt-edged in- 
vestment which is 
represented by SU- 
PERIOR Material, 


Syracuse, N. Y. 























Cornell University, ithaca, N.Y. MANUFACTURED - i Style and Finish. 
FOR THE roe | 
Ce We are positively 
TRADE. aS independent of the 
TIMED one ASS attempted MONOP- 
Teachers Earn Harry D. Kirk, ~— OLY i this business 






as writers and correspondents for 
newspapers and magazines, in a 
art or all of their time after a 
ittle spare time devoted to 
Journalism by Mail 

Writefor free illustrated booklet 

\. describing methods and results. 

i National Correspendence In- 

Sam ca eee) stitute(Ine.), 54-67 Second Nat'l 


a Bank Bldg, Washington, D.C, 


STUDY i coenespoxpeNce 





71 W. Jackson St., —_— 


si Filly A 








os > ~ Highest Grade goods 
at Honest Prices 
( | f (ll ES write forour Catalog. 


Unexcelled in Material and Finish. Unequal- 
ed in Comfort and Convenience. Madein solid 
Cherry and Quartered Oak. The highest type 
and latest improved School Furniture made. 


Exclusive Territo- 
ry to Good Agents. 


The Lawton 
Simplex Printer 































It is the simplest Oo 
LAW INSTRUCTION, -_ cheapest 
duplicating pr o- . © e 
Established ia 1892. qatsever tavented 
Prepares for bar in any State. Combines Its work 18 an 6x 
theory and practice. Text books used are same ast facnmile of 
as usedin leading resident schools, Teaches ordinary writing 
law at your home. Three courses—Regular % Drawings can be 
College Course, Post Graduate and Business 6 
Law Course. Approved by the bench and bar. reproduced in 


Full particulars free 
Chieage Correspondence School of 
Law, Reaper Block, Chicago. 


several colors at 
one printing. One hundred copies of the original can be 
| reproduced in twenty minutes. Copies of examination 
questions; the words of a song; problems for the class; 
programs of school exercises; any kind of work can be 
duplicated on this printer, The original is written on any 


ordinary paper, with any pen, and from this 100 copies 
can be made 


Send for circulars and samples of work. 


LAWTON & CO., | 


, i 
aieaniietiiells wie 30 Vesey St., New York. | Bes It is not the lowest in 


Dieses niin at Ciiieniaiets 59 Dearborn St., Chicago. | price, but at the price we will 
Paragon Series of Drawing Books. quote you it B the best value. 
Krone's System of Industrial Drawing. | 
Krone’s Map Drawing Books. Shorthand tinete hae 
Krone's Map Drawing Sheets. mail. Prices low. Typewriters furnished. 
Full Line of Blank Copy and Composition ; 


Situations for graduates. D. Y. STRAYER’S 
Books and School Stationery. BUSINESS COLLEGE, Baltimore, Md. 


Perfect in Design and 
Highly Finished. 





A Marvel of Strength 


KRONE BROTHERS, and Beauty. 


24 Park Place, - New York, 





wanatacwredy THE J, M. SAUDER CO., merits. Poms 
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COQ See ee ee eee 


, An Orderly School... 'S C h OO | B oar ad S 








Is also usually a well equipped School. We 


supply everything from a pencil to a black- Should not fail to secure our Prices 


and Samples before placing Fall 
orders. Send your estimates. < < 


board. 


The Olmsted Artificial 
or ‘*Seamless Slate’’ 


Is the best, cheapest, most serviceable and 
most durable now in the market. 


We have equipped thousands of schools. 





Our work speaks for itself. 


Central School Supply 
%* House % 


898 Broadweay, 315 Wabash Ave., 74 N. Broad St., 
| NEW YORK. CHICAGO. ATLANTA, GA. 


OUR SYSTEM 


For preserving books is now complete. 


TRIANGULAR BOOK COVERS 


For outside Protection 





Agents Wanted Everywhere 


( Standard School Furnishing Co., '4"Syickguren Avenue 


RR RI ca AE A RI et RR RAI EUR sagt oss 








nape Se oe for ae ry ety ee vs Ey gre py arias. yee aes bee a eA aera No. 2 
e 0 Vial. 3000 ri < vo 1000 ilwau Ss s. i i 
1200 spec a for Hochester High School. Detroit, « — Baltimore High Schools. lar- ( qe gumans tape Her Setentag Damas Sen, Coenen, 900) 
in use i ee eee ae ST ADHESIVE TAPE. 
CRAIG KEYLESS LOCK CO., 548 N. Halsted Street, CHICAGO, ILL , st 
saree er nsonrr vues nee temmener ith oe acsaeemnaeamemn ic on nea nee en oe ee transparent ee paper for repairing torn leaves, etc ) 
WE MANUFACTURE THE school room is not complete without them. 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES A boon to teachers. A saving to taxpayers. 
arr ackboard Pointers, 
soon... (Rubber Tips.) Samples and price list on request. 
FURNITURE. Gifford Air-Tight Ink Wells | 
| AE a or overs.) 
THE CAXTON COMPANY. Best Goods in the Market. Prices Right. | TRIANGULAR BOOK COVER CcOo.. 
THE W. A. CHOATE CoO., 
CORES, BA... General School Furnishers. | Lock Box 11. MUNNSVELLE, N. V. 
te NOT IN ANY TRUST.“@} | 42 State Street (Opp. P.O.) ALBANY, N.Y. | 












THE 


PRIDE OF AMERICA 


THE 
[MULATION OF THE WORLD 


THE MOST FAMOUS SCHOOL DESK EVER MADE 


Grand Rapids Combination Adjustable Desk 


BALL BEARING HINGES—PERFECT AND POSITIVE ADJUSTMENT—DOVETAIL FASTENING 
THE ENTIRE WORLD AWARDS TO IT THE PALM OF SUPERIORITY 


Grand Rapids School Furniture Works, 


Eastern Sales Office, Western Sales Office, 
22 West 19th St., New York. Corner Wabash Ave. and Washington St., Chicago. 
Works, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 





















MecCurdy’s Drill Books ‘ 


Bane LOTT ee ee ee ee ee eee 


“ete Bee daa ee gee oh ie’ 





4 
ABBREVIATIONS. 
American American Book Co..... Seesdcucedsdcqudscassceeves Cincinnati, New York, Chicago. 
Appleton D. Appleton & Co............. vengeiyehesdeagentngtes New York, a, Chicago. 
Barnes A. J. Barnes Publishing Co LSkp eet mnwtes cakes ¢easavtiueenes baat wenas ee St. Louis, Mo. 
Bowen Bowen-Merrill Co..... Vodbohseendbastudibeons duane sabhdenpenapeossebese ... Indianapolis 
Batler Butler, Gheldon & Co........ccscvccccscvccccces Philadelphia, New York, Chicago. 
Central Central School Supply House... ..........scecceceeeeeeeeeeeees Chicago, New York. 
Educational Mducational Publishing Co............ 0.6.6 cc cece eee eneeenewnes New York, Chicago. 
Flanagan Be EE, GDscdncccdscoessvecssoudevsces sdbdbatnvasadisrceceasesesecnced Chicago. 
Ginn ead cack cb pu ntwedsshbsbed de ce teéegetacesese Boston, New York, Chicago. 
Heath Be i Ee CIS, oc ccavcdincedecbt seccopedebeecocks< Boston, New York, Chicago. 
Houghton Houghton, Mifflin & Co........cceeeecceeeseeneeeeceees Boston, New York, Chicago. 
Irish Framk V. Irigh.......c.ccccccescecsecevscseccte cesceccacece bculke Gheodb ened Chicago. 
Johnson B. F. Johnson Publishing Gan sin sean sedeteceece i cevseawecabacet ..-Richmond, V 
Krone Se rr Pr rrr er omer ye Tes New York 
Laing Laing Plametarium Co..........cscccsecscesneerecsceeseees Dept. E, Detroit, Mich. 
Lippincott J. B. Lippincott Co...........cccceeccee cece eeeecereeeees Seccceseces ..»Philadelphia. 
Longmans Longmans, Green & Co......,..:cecceeee eee ceeteeeeceeeeeeecessaseseeseces New York, 
Maynard BURP MONE, MEGCTTT B G0... occ ccccccesccccccccccccccccccccdsecees New York, Chicago. 
Merriam CE MEROUERED OD isc coscsccsc ccbtd cdtSbcccccecccccccnehoupebs Springfield, Mass. 
Morse TG MEOEED OBscccrcccccccccecesccccccccasccescccccccecesecscecoes New York, Chicago. 
Macmillam The Macmillan Co............ccccececee eee eeeeeenee Kanateaetee New York, Chicago. 
McNally Band-McNally & Co.........cccccccccsecscccecccceecsesceeecteceneedsceseeces Chicago. 
' Myers a ics cc etatvvanccceesctsessbnessesesccscsesenese Merrisberg, Pa. 
Pitman Isaac Pitman & Sons..............ccecseeeeseecesees 200659 eeshdgeeeeeeeneel New York. 
Powers WO OE BOER ek. oc ccc deccccccceescccvcvcncsdsccccvacedece cons Chicago, New York. 
Prang Prang Educational Co............-..ccceeeeeneeeeeeeee Boston, New York, Chicago. 
Sadler CI GOB, Fc SET Sie oso occ Fh'0 0000 cbbU Ue co ccececedeeneesess seesee «Baltimore. 
Sanborn Benj. H. Sanborn & Co..........cccee see ceeseeetennsseceeseeeesees Boston, Chicago. 
Scott Scott, Foresman & Co..........ccceececeeeceereeeneencceeeees ..Chicago, New York. 
Scribner Charles Scribner’s SonS...........0.00eeeeeeeeeweeeees New York, Boston, Chicago. 
Silver Sliver, Burdett & Co.........cccecceeeceeeerececeenees Boston, New York, Chicago. 
Sower Christopher Sower Co.............cesccceeeeeeeenscerseeeeeeeeeeeeesenes Philadelphia 
Thompson Thompson, Brown & Co..........0cceceeeteeereeeecesewensateeeenes Boston, Chicago. 
University University Publishing Co..............0cseeeeereeeeeeeee New York, New Orleans. 
Western Western Publishing House................secceeeceeeeeetereeceseeeeseseeees Chicagu. 
Werner Werner School Book Co............c.ccceeeeeereeeenes Chicago, New York, Boston. 
Woodward Woodward & Tiernan Ptg. CO..........cccccececeeeeteeeeeeeeeeneees St. Louis, Mo. 
ALGEBRA. Essentials of Arithm.. Sadler BOTANY. 
Milne Series.......... Ameias. Pg ON meee. Apgar’s Analysis... American 
White’sGram School... “ ob ail Lala Coulter .....eeeeeeese ppleton 
besuw’s Higher. Sevee " ST L big ccagert rr Boyer’s Tablets ...... Central 
Slaught’s Elements...Appleton Sere Seeseeueses BUN BD occeveccecacceces Ginn 
es 06 Belfield’s Ele..........++- Scott " 
Principles....... enaket Metional ......;- as Gray BS seseeseeeeeeeseens : 
BED n6n0050cedesncensce Butler Relfield’s . ee Wood's [ttt eeeeeeeeeeees 
Sheldon Series ......... ss Normal Course .........Silver aoe iiasihane cance 
Olney’s Series ......... Plerce’s Series ....... . = a ley’s shuneoanséec Macmillan 
Wentworth Series ....... Ginn New Complete i PP Bailey’s Lessons ...... ‘ 
Beman & Smith........... Ging: 2s a Nature Calendar......... Morse 
. ; Brooks’ Series .......... Sower Bigelow's Plant Analysis 
Wells Series oteenecens Heath Nichol’s Graded Les. Thompson ian 
Bowser’s Series ........ EMG ccs cy 7 SUN esESOITES  entees 


Bradbury's Eaton's ... ‘“* 


Freeland’s .......... Longmans Nicholson's Series. University CHEMISTRY. 
Hall & a ee Sanford’s Series ....... Cooley’s Text Book.. American 
Thompson aoe 8995 aves Venable’s Series ...... _ Storer & Lindsay’s.. “ 
Atwood's Series.......... POPE. Mine. nscrnnsmidgeserens Werner Keistr’s Lab .......... “ 
Durrell & Robbins Series ‘ieute ——.. “ Siettedt’s Anciseie ...- °° 
Coll! 7 Teeere reer rere reer se Scott Hall’s Arith Primer.... “ Irish’s Analysis ne os 
viet Sn ae Silve Woodward Series...Woodward Young ............... Appleton 
Lilly’s Mites... cccsccs “ Avery's Chemistries....Butler 
Brooks’ Gower ART. Boyer’s Tablets ....... Central 
Beginners’ te fe. Thompson Riverside Series ....Houghton William’s ............... Ginn 
Bradbury Series ....... ‘ VanDyke’s Painting Longmans Shepard's Course ....... Heath 
Fairbanks & Hebden.. “ Hamlin's Architecture. ‘“ ** Inorganic ......... “ 
Sanford’s Ele.......University Main! Suipture... “  _** Note Book...“ 
Venable Series 2 “ Abbott-Gaskell’s Outlines Remsgen’s Organic .... “ 
i ie: ei a = ** oe bE cop ebhee + dgah oo Silver Newell's ............c00s es 
Giffin’s Gram. Sch,.... Werner LC Newail's iapertavetsi .* 
ASTRONOMY. Baskerville’s .......... Johnson 
ARITHMETIC. Todd’s New ........ American Greene’s Lessons...Lippincott 
Milne Series ........ American Bowen's ........secssses ee Wurtz’s Elements...... = 
Bailey Series .......... * BORNEO: 6cds.0vekdesee: Ln 8 Newth’s Inorganic. .Longmans 
Bailey-Wiemer Series... ‘* DEP « -sececewesses 4s Thorpe’s Quan. Anal.. z 
Baird's ...ccccccvecseses we COmBtock  .ccccccccese Appleton a Ele. Inorganic ... ; 
Hornbrook’s .........+++ _ WOUND 55K5 Ba0 skh ns secse Ginn ., Chem. Analysis...‘ 
WHEON BD ccccccccccccevcs ” Sharpless & Phillips Chem. Lect. Exp. ; 
Springer’s Com .. .-Appleton ies i pe ..Lippincott Thorpe & Muir Q. A... “ 
New Franklin Series. ..Butler Ball’s Elements....Macmillan Roscoe & Lunt s8...Macmilian 
Sheldon’s Series ....... ” Howe's Elements ...... Silver Richardson BS veeeesesene a 
Stoddard’s New Int.... “ Peck’s Constellations... ‘* Noyes’ Qualitive ...... a: 
A 50 etebted adbcaves “ Talbot’s Quantitive.... ‘ 
New American ........ ” BIOLOGY. cae se eeeeeeeeeeees ss 25 
esi rn Delge'e .ceeseseee American Bkeley's Elemeniaty Exe 
ceeaee gree Lt a eee : “ 
a ag Series ....... Gino Susie ...-.....,.. Macmiiian ne nae r 
a ln pr eamse spans esses a Bidgood’s ........... Longmans A opleton’s Serie >. 
eman & Smith........ ppleton’s Series ...... 
ll, Pe 7 KEEPING. 
Walsh’s Series «......... Heath nen ; CIVICS. 
Eaton's ....0.-secesesece eo Bryant & Stratton’s. American . 4 
Atwood’s Series ....... si Beclectic  .....sscceseeeee FOrman’s ....++++0+5 Amerjcan 
Sutton & Kimbrough’s. ‘ PRM Ons We ccsccecss Butler McCleury’s ............. 7 
White’s Series ......... - TU £650scsecneins - Andrew's Manual teense 
ee eee PENG TAI vesisaxsccccsssceess Ginn Practical Civics...... Flanagan 
Colaw & Elwood’s..... Johnson Shaw's Ele ............ Heath Seelye Bo ivseessesseceeeces Ginn 
CEE Scvebtinasuseconse o Seavy’s Practical .... “ Dole 8 Am. Citizen...... Heath 
Lippincott’s ........ Lippincott Montgomery’s Mod ...Merrill i The Young Cit.... J 
McLellan & Ames’ Series Powers’ Single Entry. -Powers Wilson 's The State .... 
Sei ccakaesepad Macmillan ‘“* Wirst Less ...... Pudson’s Young Am..Maynard 


Thompson’s ist Les..Maynard Complete Accountant.. ‘“ 
Thompson’s Complete.. ‘* 


Jones & Sanford’s Gov't 


Office Methods “ in State and Nation.. 


Rand-MeNally Prim’y.McNally Comm. Industrial....... Sadler te ceceescerecosvcees Scribner 
Rand-MeNally Practical ‘‘ Inductive Set .......... Martin's Hints ......... Silver 
Hewitt’s Manual for Hall’s Art of Accounts. ‘Silver 
Teachers ............ Mayhew’s Series....... CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 
Carroll’s Series ......... Morse fyte’s Book ..........- Sower 
Quincy Graphic......... “ Meservey’s ......... Thompson Peterman’s ........../ American 
Durrell & Robbins Ser..Myers American Accountant Willoughby’s Am. Cit.. ‘“ 
Practical Mensuration.. ‘* University Moses .........-...... Appleton 
PE EEE ccccccncsece oe Werner an ee Werner Donnan’s Our Gov't....Bowen 
New Business ......... ae. se ST BROOD snints dtndeesévsepe Ginn 
re - 1 y TE, ign 5 0d ap dbp be ease = 
Counting House Arithmetic SUR nes ORE Plickinger’s ....ccccsseee Heath 
snnavesethhsesesdeceaaed Sadler Eaton’s Series ......American John Fiske’s........Houghton 
Commercial Arithmetic, Ward's Series .......... ” Schwinn & Stevenson's 
College Ed ......... ” BUNT OD on cdacectanscvs SO; MwaWeusewsd oe caes Lippincott 
Commercial Arithmetic, Twenty Lessons in....Powers Blocher’s Afk........... Johnson 
a ae " CONGUE kadaccsacssnsia .~ > Curry’s Confed. States ‘ 


ID, nee essaueeeses Maynard 
Mowry’s Elements.......Silver 
Mowry’s Studies........ - 


Finger’s Lowry’s...University 
Hinsdale’s Am. Gov...Werner 


COMMERCIAL LAW. 
Spencer's Elements..... Bowen 


COMMERCIAL HIS- 
TORY. 
Marchant’s Com’! Hist.... 
C0 seedeseccceccoocece Pitman 


COMPOSITION AND 


RHETORIC. 
POOR'S | os ccsccceses American 
BOOP OD ccacneccnueneccs 
SE ‘ti 0550000095240040 " 
Swinton’s School..... ng 
Butler’s School......... ° 
Quackenbos’ Pract.. = 
Walen’S. .cccccocecsces 3 


New Franklin Serics.. "Butler 
Sheldon’s Series ...... 
Hill’s Elements (D. J.) “* 
Hill’s Science (D. J.).. “* 


Peterson’s First........ ™ 
Everyday English. Educational 
errr Flanagan 
Genung's Series......... Ginn 
Cairn's Intro. = 


William's Practical..... Heath 
Strang’s Ex. in Eng... “* 
Pearson's Comp ...... id 
Spalding’s Ele. Comp... ‘ 
Lewis’ Intro. Rhetoric. ‘* 
Webster’s English Comp. 
and Literature...Houghton 
Longmans’ .......... Longmans 
nk Te - 
Collard’s Beginners..Maynard 
Le Row’'s Practical.... ‘* 
Kellogg’s Book on...... - 
Carpenter's H. Sch: First 
and Second H. Sch. 
ID... es canon se Macmillan 
Carpenter’s Advance... ‘ 
Lewis’ Writing Eng.. ‘ 
Lewis’ Manuals (2)....  ‘ 
Irish’s Orthog. & Or- 


a Irish 
Comp and Rhetoric...MeNally 
BM TROGOOR, cccesscciss Sanborn 
Herrick & Damon ...... Scott 


Welsh’s Composition....Silver 
Copeland & Rideout's 
Freshman English.. ‘ 


NOW NGCERRL cciccccsce Werner 
Columbian oF 


COPY BOOKS, 
(See Penmanship.) 


DICTIONARIES. 


Webster’s School....American 
Harper’s Latin en 


BAOS TMU dccsccccee 
Harper’s Classical .... ‘ 
Liddell & Scott’s Greek..Ginn 
Worcester .......... Lippincott 
Blackley & cers 

German-Eng -- Longmans 
Longmans’ Pocket 
Contanseau’s Fr.-Eng.. ‘ 

‘* Pocket, Fr.-Eng. ‘ 
Webster’s International 


66506686d0ckdeC0 GNSS Merriam 
** COTRROD: 9c cnsceas ™ 
Brown & Haldeman 

Ns 4600s 400b4000< University 
Clarendon nz 


DRAWING. 


Eclectic Series .. American 
SUG D ccccscucecesctaes os 
Augsburgs ......... Educational 
National Course ........ Ginn 
Thompson's Aesthetic Ser. 
Soy Ghee bec buhasdcakewe Heath 
‘* Mechanical Ser. .. “ 
Thompson's N. Short Course 
(a0neeGbnsnés cheeicd . Heath 
Anthony’s Mechanical... ‘* 
i . 2 
7 Ree Coos (OM 
UGS? cca tinct ese ee 
Daniels’ Lettering..... Pm 


Bartholomew's Free 
Natural Drawing Ser. 6 


RS anda davies de cas Krone 
Krone‘s Industrial..... - 

? Map Drawing..... - 
7 ad Sheets ee 
Morris’ Teaching of.Longmans 
** Geometrical ...... a 


Wilson’s Geometrical.. ‘“* 
Haile’s Prac. Draw..Maynard 


rrr Potter 
Elementary Course in Art 
Instruction .......... Prang 


Primary ist Year (Manual) 
Primary 2d Year (Manual) 
Drawing Books(1-12)or(1-6) 
Manuals for Books (6). 
Course for Graded 
Paper Folding and Cutting, 
NEE Skaeveseeuts ates ” 


BERCONS onc. cccccccen. Prang 
Drawing Books (1-6). 
Manual (1). 

Course for Ungraded 
BED a dcicccceccse " 
Drawing Book (1). 
Manual (1). 

A Course in Water 


SIU Sda sapededcccce ™ 
Mechanical Drawing, 
Rpuillion§ .......... ee 
How to Enjoy Pictures, 
Emery ...... eneseses - 
PVRS, POSE cvcciccoccee ” 
Pencil Sketches, Bar- 
tholomew)e....... 0s “ 


Parts I-III. 
Supplements A-B. 
Landscape Drawing, Bar- 


tholomew.......... ae 

Sets 1-3. 
Water Colors .......... “= 
Pictures (Walls)........ - 
Normal Course ......... ” 
Pictures (Class Study). ‘“ 

ree yee ee University 
Eclectic Industrial = 

ECONOMICS. 

Hull's Practical .. Appleton 
GORIR vibe ctvedssuseces 
Ely’s Outlines .-Macmillan 
Andrews’ Institutes..... Silver 


Bullock's Introduction. ‘* 


ELOCUTION. 
TRO O.  ehsscccdvesics American 
BUD: Sindess ec ceece ~ 
Southwick’s ............ ™ 
Balley’s Essen. of 
BOGE ess ccccates Butler 
PUT dbabecssxcessene |G 


SEE. Casas dudcseste 
Trimble’s New eos 
Hyde's School Spe aket 
Smith's Reading and 
Bpeeking ...6.. esses Heath 
surrell’s Clear Speaking 
and good Reading 
goad skas his ka keRs Longmans 


ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE, 


Alden's Studies...... Amer ica D 
Brook's English.. 

BlgISGOIS. cessecccccece sie 
Brooke’s English....... 4 
Halleck’s English...... = 


Matthew's American... ‘* 
McNeill & Lynch’s ... ‘ 
Watkin’s American ... 36 


Eclectic Classics ...... = 
Rolfe’s Classics ....... > 
Twentieth Century Series. 
cc cscesccdsscacese Appleton 
Choice Readings ...... Butler 
Sel. from Am. Auth... “ 
Sheldon’s Readers ..... - 
Shaw’s Series ......... 44 
‘* New History of Eng. 
and Am. Lit. ...... = 
The Great Writers.... ‘* 
Tyler’s Manual of...... = 
Shaw-Backus Outl .... “* 
Athenaeum Press Series..Ginn 
GOGMS cbse sisdsvcicesre = 
Hudson’s Shakespeare.. ‘* 
BEAMID'D cciisciecsccccece = 
Lewis’ Beginnings .... ‘* 
Heath’s Classics ...... Heath 
Meiklejohn’s His. of... ‘ 
Corson’s Browning .... ‘* 
‘“* Shakespeare ...... 2 
Arden Shakespeare .... ‘ 
Hawthorne & Lemmon's 
BOB. THRs. ciccseccece - 
Heart of Oak Books... ‘* 
Bronson’s American ... ‘* 


Longman‘s Eng. Classics 
Richardson's Amer..Houghton 
Masterpieces Brit. Lit. ** 


Riverside Serles ...... ue 
Masterpieces Am. Lit.. ‘ 
Modern Classics........ ” 
American Poems ...... ‘* 


Longman’s Eng. Lit.... ‘* 
Arnold’s Manual of.... ‘ 


College Requirements.. ‘ 
Irish’s Am. & British 
PE | ibe bds d0000000 Trish 


Irish’s Lit. Gem-Book— 
Treasured Thoughts ‘“ 
Riverside School Library 


eeekpess euustean Longmans 
DOCG S . ccd ccs vec Macmillan 
Bates’ Am. Lit........ ” 


Carpenter’s Am. Prose. ‘* 
yeorge’s Chaucer to 


APBOM cccciceecccees wo 
Brooke-Carpenter ...... “* 
RAGED GR. cc ceesecccce MeNally 
Canterbury Classics as 


Maynard's Series ..Maynard 
Kellogg Om ......cseeee P7 
Chittenden's Ele ........ Scott 
Lloyd’s Little Folks.... ” 
Lake’s Eng. Classics... ‘* 





Bass’ Shakespeare ...Scrilner 
RIE, 0440556006000000 = 
Labban’s Essays ...... ” 


A Study of Eng. Prose. “ 
Silver Series of Classics 


pi ddeadasentbbecbicess Silver 
Pattee’s American Liter- 

I sc chikecSdeccca ” 
Pattee'’s Reading 

OD: ckbs coesasncs 29 
Pattee’s Foundations.. " 
WS... bd cbcdeseuncs Sower 


Golden Rod Books..University 
Standard Lit. Series.. ‘ 
Johnston & Brown's... ‘“* 
Lakeside Literature Serics 


$00606dbnedeneccctes Western 
FRENCH. 
ON. “Recbesaccdceece American 
Muzzarelli’s .....c..00. "7 
ME ddetkechwedidnne ” 
fy errr - 
Twentieth Century Series. 
pivenath thdvececesse Appleton 
Ent. DORR. ccccsrcecccces Ginn 
Aldrich & Foster's 
Foundation ........ ° 
Dufour’s Grammar .... ‘ 
Edgren’s Gram ......... Tleath 
srandgent’s Gram .... ‘“* 
Grandgent’s Comp...... " 
Super’s Reader......... a 
Heath's Series - 


Heath Dictionaries.... ‘* 
Fraser & Squair’s Gram ‘ 


Fountaine’s Livre .... ‘* 
Grammar ....... Longmans 
Ills. Second Reader and 
| Oe = 
Ills. First Conversa- 
tional Reader ...... 
Longmans’ Gram....... ” 
** Composition ...... - 
Episodes from Modern 
BURROTG co cceccccasse " 
Magnenat’s Course..Macmillan 
DOPE obi cactdastasades “ 
Le Row’'s Prac. Read. 
O6sbG0b ES 06060000086 Maynard 
Keeteles’ Gram. & Read ‘“ 
Maynard's Texts ...... ote 


Elementary French .... ‘“ 


La France ............Maynard 
Anecdotes Nouvelles ' 
Colloquial Conver...... Pitman 
PREM. 6b.0600640 066506 = 
Ills. First Reader and 

De Borde’s Ele.......... Scott 
Douay’s Reader ........ Silve 
Duffet's Method ........ Sower 


GEOGRAPHY. 
Natural Elementary.American 
Advance ” 


dg eee es 
Swinton’s (2) .......... 7 
a) are ° ; 
BENS siccccicsccl Appleton 
Butler's Series ........ Butler 
i eee " 
EOE Sa cdephe sss: . 
ys errr ca) Oo 
Morton's Ele ........ , 
Morton’s Advanced .... ‘ 
gg PEPE TT Te Ginn 


Hennings, Va....... 
Longman's 
Chisholm’s ... 
Tarr & Me Murray’ s (3) 
.....Macemillan 
Rand. MeNally ‘Prim’ y. Me Ni ally 
Rand-MecNally Elem 
Rand-MeNally Gram Sch 
Carroll’s Series .........Morse 
Pitman’s Commercial. Pitman 
Instructive Geography..Potter 


Johnson 
jacatives Longmans 


Redway’s G. of N. Y.. " 
EO cdc dccscvens University 
WOON Se sedvoscceseuet Werner 
SEED - Seba <0 tapcencavt ™ 
(Physical.) 
Hinman's .American 
PU D ccccccacccase = 
Guyot’s ..... ° - 


Redway'’s E ler ome enta ary 
Scribner 


Davis’ pe ee deuesasebed . Ginn 
Dodge's Reader .. Longmans 
BOIS vccccecsccse. MARCIA 
(Commercial.) 
REE snasctasteenacd Appleton 
BSNS ccevcs Pe ... Butler 
og er rerrrer TT - 
ly Pee oo. 
BRCUUIAEE Do ckcccyodse Sadler 


(Mathematical.) 
Facts in Mathematical 
OGD . de rcckcscctacccce Laing 
Supplements to above = 


GEOLOGY. 


Le Contes .....ccc..ed American 


BOGUEE, 14ubehedbdeccdocees - 
Brigham .............4 Appleton 
Shaler’s First B. in..... Heath 
Tarr’s Elements....Macmillan 
Scott’s Introduction.... “ 
Geographical Portfol.Scribner 
Hand Book—Prac...... ™ 
Gove's " 


Heilprin’s Earth......... Silver 


Ke 
Tw 
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Sp 
Jo: 


In 
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Co 
Be 
St 
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GEOMETRY AND TRIG Barnes(2............ American DOO io ciiien MecNal y MUSIC, Normal System.......... Silver Bovmal Series...... a Silver 
ripe , ; Eclectic (2) .....cseeeee = Anstysis and Parsing... "’ nates Duntonian .......... Thompson Stepping Stones........ “ 
Sonmaairn ee ee ne ee a Spalding & Moore's eee oes aera University Series...University Rational Method........ “ 
Hornbrook’s Geom...... “ Munro's Mid. Ages. - Appleton Language Speller... Gantyoort’s Series...... “ Simplified Penmanship. ‘* New Norman .......... Werner 
Milne’s Geom.......... “ Whitcomb’s Europe | «wae stteseeeeeaes Richardson yfatthew'’s Songs....... “ National Sys. Vert....Werner Columbian ............. ee 
Phillip & Fisher's Geom “ Hullng’s | English |... - pertene — vente Sitver Slefert’s Choice Songs..Butler PHYSICS. ae ‘Saee: seeeeeees 3 
~—— } ec — “ Scudder’s U. S.......... Butler Milne’s Grammar ...... " nae Sereno en P sedgsees American pollard’s .........-++- Western 
White's Trig.......... " New Era _ Scries........ Baten Weneel’s | icciccccccteupaune Sover National Course........ “ contaan :  manen aire aa SHORTHAND. 
Slaught’s Plane Geom Myer’s Series ............ Ginn Dunton & Kelley’ 8. . Thompson Whiting’s Serfes........ Heath Ames & Bliss’.......... rm Heffley’s Manual..... American 
RO ns --- Appleton Emreton’s M. Ages.... ‘* DeGarmo Lang. Ser...Werner fyart’s Class. Reader.. “* Sia: Gf... * Mason’s Manual........ ‘* 
*“* Solid Geom ...... Montgemery’s U. S.... “ Brown & DeGarmo's Fmerson’s Hymnal..... « ceaaivemen & Woodbuii Barnes’ Shorthand for 
‘** Comp. Sch. Geom. “ 0 FG cases cccsss a Gram oe eecccvesccoses - " Riverside Song Book. Houghton Appicton High Sch..... A. J. Barnes 
Olney’s Series.......... Butler *¢ French .......eees “4s McHenry’s .......+.+-. ‘Western Russell's Vocal Culture ‘* aw ‘s SR ee a "ae Barnes’ Shorthand Les- 
Ilull’s Ele. Geom...... SO Ms * Wise sececese Ueath Woodward Series...Woodward Bertenshaw’s Meth.Longmans ga ag Series Pe eee Ginn WOOD. ccvcin cents cescd ” 
Wentworth Series....... -Ginn ee PL a er de LATIN Brewer & Reddall....Maynard Wentworth & ‘Hull's ne + Barnes’ Shorthand Read- 
Beman & Smith....... ‘ © General ....ccceeee - - American System..Richardson  gtone’s eS ae GEE Fcc csccssinscscses 7 
Bailey & Woods’...... ‘ ** Grk. and Rom..... ei Harkness’ Series.....American Stevenson Song Book.Scribner olbear'’s ............... ae Barnes’ Manual........ . 
Wheeler's Trig....... ca Homan’s Elem. U. S.. ‘“ Coy’s Latin Lessons... "* Field-DeKoven S. Book ‘ H ioeee meraneecaesens* “ ‘* Business Letters 
Durfee’s Plane Trig.. “ Thomas’ Elementary .. ‘* Dodge & Tuttle’s Comp “ Modern Series........... Silver Ghete's Lab ofan. :.... Steath in Shorthand....... e 
Nichols’ Trig........... “ John Fiske’s U. S..Moughton Hamer’s Easy Steps... ” MOE ole et “ eee . Twentieth Cent. Series. ‘ 
Wells’ Series .......... /Ueath Larned's English ...... 7 Lane’s Grammar........ - Cecilian Series......... “ wWhietaere Pac Isaac Pitman’s Com- 
Bower’s Series. ..... Riverside Biog. Se-fes..  ** Mooney’s Gramumar..... oe Silver Song Series..... “ eet “ plete Instructor...Pitman 
Hunt’s Gram. School Plaetz’s Epitome of.... ‘ Smiley & Storke’s Beg. " eee ce ee Werner failey’s Ele. Physics...“ Complete Amassensis 
Geometry .......... - Ge Wie Micbsrcescses Johnson Harper & Gallup's Cic- Shar co & Paillins Linvineott Course for II Sch.. ‘ 
Waldo’s Descriptive ee - a Ee ee * NATURAL SCIENCE. Ho vies? Dew P Lee mens Pusiness Correspondence 
Geometry ........ -Heato Riley's Miss............ “ Harper & Miller’s Vir- Treat’s Home Studies Wauns Maui in Shorthand....... “ 
Nichol’s Analytic .... “ Maury’S Va&.......sseeee vs Bi itive so ckaiewasen> 0 a i ee, American Weekt’s ............... “ Isaac Pitman's Phono- 
Blocher’s Surveying...Johnson N. C. Stories............ < Mavens & Tvolman's Treat’s Home Studies. “ Guns & tee” graphic Dictionary ‘* 
Chauverit’s Series..Lippincott Texas Stories........... = CIEE sic. canes “ Cooper's Animal Life.. Practical “ Munson Phonography..Powers 
WIGM hcasccssten Longmans ‘Tennessee Stories...... ° Tw Gate Be eS es American Wateen’s Aévaneed...;. .** Pitman Phonography... ‘* 
Gore’s Plane & Solid... ‘* Morris Series (3)...Lippincott WOOD. pacasocacccons Appleton Herrick’s Plant Life.. Balionr-Gtewast"s Macmillan Cross’ Eclectic........... Scott 
Ree Sicpcesevscscesce as Oman’s Greece ....Longmans McCabe Series........... butler Bailey’s Physics......... Heath Crew’s Elements... “ SPANISH. 
Murray’s Trig .......... ” How & Leigh’s Rome.. ‘ Bingham Series......... oi Guides for Teaching....  ‘* ete. yc ore ots “ Bacon's Elements....American 
Noetling’s Elements of. ‘* Higginson’s U. S....... ES Cranch’s Aeneid Trans " Rick’s Natura] His..... m nea ee Mavnard Garner's Grammar.. = 
Edward's Geom..... Macmillan Jerdiner’s Stud. Eng.. “ Allen & Greenough....... Ginn Rice’s Teaching........ “ Smith's Experiments. Morse Mantilla’s Readers..... * 
Lock-Miller’s Trig..... ei Ransom’s England..... - Coar’s Series......... . Spear’s Leaves and Thwing’s Elementary.Sanborn Worman's Readers..... eo 
EOROF' 6 THs. ccs cccscee " Robinson's Rome ...... je Moulton’s Composition. Ai riseese Britton’s ‘Scribner Twentieth Century Series 
Pettee’s Plane Geom...Silver Higginson & Channing's College Series of....... = Scott’s Nature Study... ‘ Grant’s a) ea iM «aoe b mededendensssésies Appleton 
Welsh’s Trigonometry. ‘ England............. ¥ Greenough, D’Oge & Miller’s Birds......,. Houghton fena'’s ................. “ aS ern dS ~ 
Brooks’ Plane & Solid..Sower Channing's U. S..Macmillan Daniels’ Second Burrough’s Squirrels...‘ inhi aen cede * Knapp’s Grammar........ Ginn 
“oP. & &. Fre:..,: = Shuckburg’s Rome...... ad Ws 5 a0 tentvncat Houghton Eckstorm’s Woodpeck- a “ Int. Mod. Language.... ** 
Bradbury’s Ele. Pi..Thompson Botsford’s Greece ....  “ Ritchie’s First Steps WUE ca Cis <des00c000 ee Thompson’s ........ ake “ Cyr’s Libro Primery.... “ 
4 QR écnsupeasssess ty Robinson’s Greece ..... rr er Longmans Story of the Ages.....) Johnson MMead’s Elements........Silver ‘** Libro Segundo..... “ 
‘“* Geom. & Trig.... “* Adams’ European ...... Pe ‘* Latin Prose Comp “ Some Birds and Their Grifford’s Ele '.. “Thompson Tarbell’s Lessons....... “ 
‘* Acad. Plane ..... = Channing’s Student ... ‘“ ‘* Easy Continuous WIG. os cissecccccce ” Adams’ Lab. Man... Werner Frye’s Geografia Ele.. ‘* 
“ acad.. PB. & B..0.. * ** Gram. School. He Latin Prose........ vig Stories of Bird Life.. ‘ ec GIG. ss Givecise sss Pitman 
‘© Trig. & Survey.... * Coman & Kendall's Eng. “ Morris’ Ele. Latins.... ‘“* Lessons in Plant Life... “ PHYSICAL CULTURE. Pitman’s Prac Spanish ‘* 
Venable’s§ .......... University Anderson's U. S....Maynard j}ls. First Reader and Beddard’s Zoology ..Longmans Morris’ System...... American Loiseaux’'s Grammar....Silver 
GERMAN “ England = .......... 2 Grammar.........+. Nature’s Byways........ Morse Stoneroad’s ............. Heath Loiseaux’s Reader...... = 
‘ ave FRANCE ...ceccsceee St. Clair’s Caesar...... a Engell’s Outlines in Na- Pray’s Motion Songs... ‘ Ford’s Anthology....... 
Keller’s Series ....../ American Leighton’s Rome ...... v4 Students’ Series ...... Sanborn ture Normal Course.Silver Bancroft’s Gymn....... pe Knoflach’s Span. Simp. 
Twentieth Century Series Dutton’s Series ........ Morse Classics (58 books)..... " Norcross’s Springtime PED. dicncdcesetaaw SONG OS 'F ainiveuseisneades University 
6000 te ctheescudhuees Appleton Chancellor's i Intercollegiate Series....Scott PION GG sso cascasese Anderson’s ...........Maynard Edgren's Grammar......TMeath 
Shaettae eee Seengede Butler pee s waa U. ao Bellum Helveticum..... a Griffin's Philosopby..... Sower The Ling System........ Silver Matzke’s Reader....... 
Harris’ ee é5c608- eb + ndrew's © Beccccect cribner ones’ ee 66 we . Vuller’s Primer........ “ 
liuss’s seeaar Dice “ PED abc dccceasecdess “ ’ a eee oe ae “ NI MBER WORK. PHYSIOLOGY AND HY- ke ooo 0 
Spanholz’s Reader .... “ BUN  cvnecvcsssscves ” Riggs’ in Latinum..... “ Primary Number Work _ GIENE, SPELLERS 
Joyne’s Reader ...... “ Gordy’s U. S............ “ Gildersleeve-Lodge ,_ tnd Ele Algebra...McNally Overton's Serles..... Amcrican Rice's Se los "A tel 
Nix Reader ......-..--. cs Johnston's U. 8........ = a eee University Digit Dominoes......... _ Pathfinder Series....... ? erinenene edie eT 
Int. Modern Series...... Ginn Oxford Man. of Eng.... ‘“ ORATORY. New Century Series.... ‘* aa ees A 
Covlar’s Eysenbach .... “ Thatcher & Schwill’s.. “ LITERATURE . Smith’ Union Series............. Rutler ‘ew as 608806 eseeedes is 
Collar’s Lessons .......... Ginn Mowry’'s First Steps ...Silver Smith s Reading and The Teacher’s Manual.Central © aden Pree eearetee be 
Bernhardt’s Course... “ Mowry’s U. S. History " ((See English Literature.) . Speaking a Heath flaisdell’s Series......... RN ee ar shiaseh sisters ‘ 
Stein's Exercises .... “* Andrew's Institutes.... ie Webster’s Bunker COlton’S 2... .ceecccceees Heath Amer. Word Book..... . ‘ 
Joynes-Meissner’s Gram. Stone's England....Thompson LOGIC. Hill.......-..... Longmans eine ch ciceakaes -" — oe Blank.. a 
<ahded ta ded tadero ease Heath Hlansell’s School...University Davis’ veceseeseeeesss American eee ae Debate...... os Cutter’s Series......Lippincott aint 2? ees “ 
Harris’ Ger. Lessons.. “ ** Higher ........... ne Schuyler’s Prin of..... Follett's Speaker....... Barnett’s Making of the M ee Bl a meets “ 
Ueath’s Series ........ ee ee TN is ee Ballantine's Inductive....Ginn "Spenshade’s Forensic Body.........++. SANGMRN .. seeteete ulcer cccck 
‘ . ee 7 ; ee Declamation........ Silver bce RORDOUN oi bcs Kec cccevessss Butler 
** Dictionary ...... Evans’ Georgia ...... Lafleur’s Ill. of ........ Ferneaux’s Phys........ Waressher” 
Guerber’s Maerchen.... “ Brown's Alabama ...... - Mills’ System....... Longmans PEDAGOGICS. seem omeee seeeeees e SMonres’s P _paseconecens “ 
Ills. First Reader and L. & M. Mississippi... ° Creighton’s .......++ Macmillan ffewitt’s ............ wate oore’s YS.....- see . 1 ee te 
Teusler’s Outlines Liter- Fee” ccseccene cosecesens Werner JevOn'’sS ......scccccscees : White Ele of........ oy nn Foster & Shors’....Macmillan Senaek Denies nee = 
ature .............Johnson Zurton’s Our Country... ”’ a = nee NT. te os Huxley & Ree.......... “ Jacobs & Piper's....... ma 
David's Easy Storics Thomas’ Words of Lin- MANUAL TRAINING, SEGEMIAREN’S . o0iien-d5n0 oe Devine’s ...2+-ssereeree a Stickney’s ...........-.. “ 
= cui A ean emt ae ie Longmaus COIN.......++.+0+.0-. Western Compton's ...........American ‘“* Sch Management... ‘ Fly's Outlines.......... r Severs” Sd, dink suas oe 
Longman’s Grammar... “ lla ee , BUGGED | cn scvvccescccccese ~“t Compayre’s His of...... Tieath see ene t. Seniae..».: Seneane Penniman’s New Prac. = 
Composition ...... “ LANGUAGE AND WRI © oss cian avecess - Heath’s Pedagog Lib.. ‘* . tandard School......... Morse I i Wars “ 
GYEMMAE? .osccesvissin'es “ GRAMMAR. Kirkwood’s Sewing..... a Hall’s How to Teach Stowell’s Health Serics.Silver Bronson .............. Johnson 
Althaus’ Grammar .... ‘“ . , Goss’ Bench Work........ Ginn idee cc VT tk “ Gifford’s Ele......... Thompson  pisisdell Spelicr....Macmillan 
Beresford-Webb’s Gram ‘“ Harvey's ......-eeeeed A mericah Hapgood’s Needle Work “ Barnett's Teaching and Dunglison  Ba0ss8 sah ove Werner Reed Word Lessons..Maynard 
Macmillan’s Series.Macmillan Long's pi SoReSPegtSeeeeDs ia Banner's Sewing.. --Longmans Organization....Longmans Baldwin's Physiologics. Speller and Word Study — 
Maynard's Texts..... Maynard Maxwell Series......... oa Hewitt’s, 2 vols........ Garlick’s Manual of POLITICAL ECONOMY Book ... McNally 
Neue Anekdoten....... - Lyte’s ....... Neate ly ae Unwin's Clay Modelling ‘“ eee... “ - ; 2 * Ideal Combination Writ- 
Deutschland und die Metcalf & Bright’s..American fiawatha Primer...Houghton feale’s Work & Play... - ‘ Laugbiie Btrpscsatis American ing Speller...........  “ 
Deutschen ...... Maynard Bete R: scccccess bese z Riverside Lit. Series.. “ Salmon's Art of Teach. os Gregory's psabulanataaie Morse Speller ........... Morse 
Beet vcckc castes Powell & Connolly’s.... Longmans’ ‘“‘Ship’’ Lit. ‘“* Barnett Com Ser in....- “* Wayland BS secesereceees Butler Quincy Word List....... Morse 
Loesberg’s Reader ..Morse Urish’s Orthog. & Or- Longmans’ Supplement Am. Teacher Serles....  “* Chapin's | ee eesevesesoeees ie Gem Spelling Blanks. Peckham 
Gems of Literature.. ns thOUPY.. es seer ee seeees Trish ON. So cas ckesdee? ” Landon’s Class Manhkge- Wayland’s Elements... Classic Speller, 2 Nos..Potter 
Bernbardt’s ......cs.ece “ Irish’s Gram. & Anal. = Longmans’ Infant Fairy“ oem a aares. Thompson Be aed dncessuneas Ginn Students’ Standard 
eR rres - by Diagram......... “ “Ship’’ Historical. ‘ Herbart’s ............. Scribner ae seesserecccvccences Heath Bpeller. .....ccaces- - 
Lg PPCPPPTET OTT y ™ Sheldon’s Prin. Lan- 8 GAGs Su cccceccedse ue ee LA “ avenport’s ........ Macmillan The Practical.......... Powers 
Colloquial Conver. ....Pitman guage Lessons....... Butler plaisdell’s ......... Macmillan Arnold’s Waymarks..... Silver Macvane x EeRape ap ease Maynard Spalding & Moore.Richardson 
Pitman’s Practical ....  “* Patterson's Ele. of Graded Literature....Maynard S§mith’s Systematic Perry 8 Prim... 22.0004 sortiner Normal Course........... Silver 
Mueller’s Series ..... Silver of Gram. & Comp.. " Deane’s Phonetic........ Morse Methodoligy........ “ Woolsey’s ....+-++0se208 Beitzel’s Word Build...Sower 
Silver Modern Language Sheldon’s Advanced.... ”’ New Century Series.... “ . Morgan’s Studies....... ee Bullock 8 Economics..... Sliver  Memhemtw: icicccscescsdases Scott 
BOGIES dcccnsscse nae Ht Powell's How to Talk... " New Script Primer...... Potter Putnam’s Manual....... “ Thurston's se eeeeeeeessees Scott Holmes’ Elem...... University 
Knofloch's Ger. Simp. " How to Write..." Vertical Script Primer. ‘* . “ SESEEWEG'S «0..0..--- Thompson Spelling & Word Build- 
sameness > 4s University "How to Sec.......  " New Phonic Primer.... ‘‘ PENMANSHIP. READERS. INB.cccvesevccescccee 
Hamilton's Primer.... Western Practical Studies in.Flanagan tories of Starland.....  “ Rarnes’ Vertical..... American Baldwin's ........... American Hansell’s Primary...... i 
Martin’s Series ...... Werner Whitney & Lockwood....Ginn gajgmon's Sloyd......... Silver Spencerian Series...... . Harper Serles........... os Lippincott’s ............ “ 
. Tarbell’s Lessons........ "’ Brumbaugh’s ...... ...Sower Curtis’ Semi-Vertical.. ‘“ Swinton Serles.......... - Columbian ............. Werner 
GRAMMAR. Knox-Heath’s Ele...... "’ ES ee 4s University American Vertical..... ” Barnes’ Series.......... “ Ruckwalter Series...... Pe 
(See Language and Grammar.) Lockwood's Lessons....  °’ RRR i me Sheldon’s Veftical...... Butler Appleton Series......... o POMIATE sicsccicescne se. Western 
aaatinita Arnold & Kittredge..... Lippincott’s .........++ “s Butler's Copy Books... ‘ McGuffey Series........ 4 Woodward's ........ Woodward 
J : GREEK. Hyde's English Lessons.Heath yyoodward Series... Woodward Roudebush Writing....Central New Education......... spi TYPEWRITING. 
Forman’s  ...seeeeeeed American "> Bags Genes secsses = Shaylor’s Vertieal....... Ginn Sheldon’s Series......... Butler Complete Instr..A. J. Barnes 
Gleason & Athe ee sa Meiklejohn’s, Eng. Gr..  "’ MENTAL SCIENCE. Ginn’s Slant............ os New Franklin Series...‘ Spe tor......  * 
Harper & Castle's .. * Allen’s School Gram * ; Nat. Sys. of Vertical...Heath Progressive ............ oe st “ 
Twentieth Ce ates Series Pendleton’s Analysis..Johnson Fain's Mental... American Newland & Rowe's Ver. arr er paeege “ Van Sante Touch...... Pitman 
Hacadsadetoedl Appleton Patrick's Lang. Less. Hewett's Psychology... a Smithdeal’s Slant.....Johnson New American..........  “ Bunk’s Easy ale Sadler 
POATSON'S ....ceceeeeeees s ieiwnk bagecenes Lippincott Schuyler’s Psychology.. as Johnson's Vef€tical...... ‘* Monroe’s New........... “ “ Touch . Pe 
Goodwin's Grammar ....Ginn patrick’s Gram. Less. Bowne’s : ——- Williams & Tilford Bus. Sprague’s Classic..Educational dt ve dina 
White’a Piest 2.60.0. oe Longman’s ......... Longmans Dewey's Pas chology . a GOMEER. «c .cccansaes “ Cyr’s Serles............. Ginn _ WEAVING. 
White’s Beginners .... “ Carpenter's Gram...Macmillan Flalleck’s Psychology... °° eee Krone Stickney’s Series....... “ , reer npn’ aa ty 
Seymour's Iliad ........ “ Davenport & Emer- Hewitt’s Psychology... Longman’s New Copy I Re ut es Hand-Loom eaving.. McNally 
Perrin & Seymour's son’s Grammar... “ Putnam's Psychology ee Books...........L4ngmans Summer's .............. “ ZOOLOGY. 
Odyssey ...-..eeseee a; Intro. Lang. Work....Maynard Buell’s Essence of........Ginn  yforriti's Vertical.....Maynard Strong’s ......-.......- s Burnet’sS ....+.++-0+- American 
Collar & Daniels’ Beginn- Reed & Kellogg’s........” Sanford’s Psych........ Heath Merrill's Modern....... Classics for Children...  “ Holder's Elementary... «' 
ers Companion ....  ‘* Reed's Introductory..... " Compayre’s Psych...... © Round Rapid Writime.MeNally Heart of Oak........... Heath Morse’s First Book in.. * 
School Classic Series... “ Kellogg & Recd’s Word 'erbart’s Psychology... ‘* Upright Rapid Writing an oe eee “ Steele’s Series.......... 7 
College Series—Authors ‘ Bali. i-:..&.t%. oe Dexter's & Garlick's Intermedial System.....Morse pratt i Sk “s Needham's  .....+-++00+- z 
Bryant's Iliad ...... Houghton Essentials of English Psychology......longmans Morse Edu. System.... “ ee Johnson GEEOR"S ooo oe eserensees “ 
Bryant’s Odyssey “ Gram.................Potter Fitchener’s Psych..Macmillan Economic Syetem of Graded Classics + Animal Forms....... Appleton 
Palmer's Cepanes enum Lang through Nature..MeNally Baker's Ele Psych.... Maynard Penmanship. 6 Nos.Potter Biaisdell Child Life Animal LAfe........ 
TURGREN SE: ccncssesss ‘Longmans Rtand-MeNally Primary Robertson’s Ele of....Scribner Potter & Putnam's Sys- (Primer & 5 books) Johonnot’s Series....... Butler 
Arnold’s Prose Comp..  “ Gram and Comp - Minto’s Logic........... 7 tem of Vertical sccccucccccccccee AMfacmillan Coltom’s ...........+.+06. Heath 
Jones’ Prose Comp...... Scott and-MeNally Practical Muirhead’s Eth, Fle of. ‘* Writing, 10 Nos... ‘“* JIndson & Bender’s...Maynard Greene's .....+...+5- Lippincott 
a as English . E Hyslop’s Fle of Eth... “ Man. Business Writ....Powers Lights to Literature..McNally Beddard’s ...........Longmans 
HISTORIES. Supplementary Lessons Davis’ Ethics............Silver Smith's Interm....Richardson Sow Century « " Wavenport’s ........ Macmillan 
Eggelston’s ..........American in English.......... "= Davis’ Flements of Psy- Standard Vertical.......Sower Morse ; Morse Harvey’s ........... Western. 
McMaster’s U. S....... o Atwood's Language chology.... ; ” Popular Slant...... a oe New Century ; ‘a Parker & Haswell’s... “ 
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THE OXFORD DESK. NEED MORE BE SAID. 


IT IT 


GIVES 
The best The best 





thoughts satisfaction 

The best The most 
material comfort 

The simplest The best 
construction service 


The most perfect 
detail ever 
assembled in given by 


A School Desk. A School Desk. 


MADE ADJUSTABLE OR NON-ADJUSTABLE. SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL FURNITURE Co., 


19-21-23 West (8th Street, NEW YORK. 94 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 


The greatest 
value ever 
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ae | HANSTEIN’S SKELETON MODEL AND GONIOSTAT 
. A Teacher’s class room device 
\ Colleges| 


for material demonstrations in 
PODWVOMRS 


Freehand and Constructive 
. ar) 


Drawing, Arithmetic, Plane ard 
Solid Geometry, Projection, Per- 

_— a \ 
> ) 
| | 








my. 
Anarrangement with which the 
regular, and an endless number 
of irregular surfaces and solids- 
their intersections and penetra- 
tions in skeleton form may 
built by the student or teacher 
ia the same time it will er to 
make a blackboard sketch. 

The models are two tect high, 
very light and practically in 
oo - easily visible 

y every Pith of a large class 
room ont 2. =e application 
of may be 
slaped | in aan — ‘tion in space 
and rotated in codhecatel circles, 
in vertical circles and in any in- 
clined plane in space, Manufac- 


t 
| THE RANDOLPH JONES MFC. CO., 


241 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 


spective, Shadows, Stsreometry, 
i 
{ 


Stereotomy, Axanomatry, Crys- 
tallography,and Astronom 
( 











Address Prof. HERMANN HANSTEIN. Supervisor of Drawing Chicago High sane! datas 
of the Drawing Department Chicago Mechanics Institute, 361 Mohawk St., Chicag 


i APR . sans We FS | PAY LIBERALLY FOR INFORMATION. 


em LED = SS : If you know where goods in my line will be purchased be sure to write to me, for 
it will pay you. (Mention School Board Journal.) 


Clark Engran ving on LISTS OF CATALOGS. 

















No. 4. Physical and Chemical Apparatus, No. 10. Book Cases. 
MILWAUKEE. WISCONSIN. No. 6. Kindergarten Goods, No. 11. Church Furniture and Opera Chairs 
No. 9, Office Furniture, He. & — Supplies, Apparatus and 
urniture, 


COLOR CRAYONS,  E-W-A: ROWLES. "77 -"s.usnss* 
SEVEN COLORS in wooden box—Red, Orange, Thos. Charles Company. 


Yellow, Green, Blue, Violet, Black. May be used dry, | RAFFIA RATTAN sad CARDBOARD CONSTRUCTION PAPER 
by wetting the point, or by wetting the paper. Price per | ——————=—— ST 


g , And also a great variety of other materials for hand work. 
dozen boxes $0.75, with discount. ALSO WESTERN AGENTS FOR THE 


pale BROWN FAMOUS PICTURES. 


The Prang Pitcational Company, Kindergarten Materieis and Primary School Aids. 


195-197 Wabash Avenue, CHICACO. 
Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO. For Prices and Goods address them as above. 
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NO HIGHER INDORSEMENT 


ISAAC PITMAN’S 


SHORTHAND 


Exclusively Adopted by the 
new words. 2364 quarto 


pages. S000 illustrations. N.Y.HIGH SCHOOLOF COMMERCE 
The One Great and : 


horit 
Standard Authority 9) Gipi's TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL. 
Let Us Send You Free (Under Control N. Y. Board of Education.) 


“A Test in Pronunciation’? which 
affords a pleasant and instructive 
evening’s entertainment. 


Illustrated pamphlet also free. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass. 


a3 








AN IDEAL 
CHRISTMAS 
PRESENT 


Useful. Reliable. Attractive. 
Various Styles of Binding. 


The New Edition has 25,000 


“Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand Instructor,” 


} Revised 20th Cent’y Edition 276pp. Cloth, $1.50 
Write for “Reasons Why.” 


Isaac Pitman & Sons, 
33 Union Sq., NEW YORK. 


Door Check and Spring 


For School Houses. 








The exterior and interior doors of school-houses 
should be fitted with a good door check and spring. 

Thousands of Blount Checks are now in use and are 
giving perfect satisfaction. 

They close doors quickly, yet gently. The check- 
ing power is adjustable by a simple regulator. 


We recently mailed you one of ur illustrated 
price lists. HAVE YOU PRESERVED IT? 
If not, we shall be pleased to send you 
another one on request. 


WE ARE SPECIALISTS 


in the manufacture of superiorSCHOOL MAPS 
AND CHARTS, and offer special inducements 
alsoin other goods that we handle, such as 
GLOBES, DICTIONARIES and DICTIONARY 
HOLDERS, BLACKBOARDS AND BLACK- 
BOARD MATERIALS, ETC. 


WESTERN PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
358 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


WATER COLORS. 


The Prang THREE COLOR BOX is the best in 
the market and is used more than all other similar boxes 
combined. Loose Cakes put up in packages of one doz- 
en for refilling boxes. Boxes with brushes $3.00 per 
doz.; without brushes, $2.40 per doz. Discount to the 
trade and to schools. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO. 


NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION They are easily attached by anyone and are made 








in six sizes adapted to all sizes of doors and various 
conditions. 
They are sold by the leading Hardware Dealers. 
Send for Catalogue. 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Company. 


General Offices: 


9-11-13 Murray St., New York City. 














THE EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY beg to announce a new series of old favorites— 


br 


or 


re 
ad 











THE RED SHIELD CLASSICS 


Beautifully printed on good paper, with critical notes and copyrighted introductions. 
neat cloth binding. The series embraces 100 volumes, poetry and prose, and is especially adapted for 
SSS = home and school librartss.$ —Sana—=Saa—— 


Substantial and 





PRICE BY MAIL, 25 CENTS PER VOLUME. 





Vicar of Wakefield. Goldsmith. 
Life of Nelson. Southey. 

Nature Essays. Emerson. 

Silas Marner. Eliot. 

Marmion. Scott. 

Lay of the Last Minstrel. Scott. 
Lady of the Lake. Scott. 
Sketch Book. 2 vols. Irving. 


History of New York. 2 vols. Irving. 


Hiawatha. Longfellow. 
Evangeline. Longfellow. 
Courtship of Miles Standish. 
Bunker Hill Oration. Webster. 
Cricket on the Hearth. Dickens. 
Christmas Carol. Dickens. 
Paradise Lost. Milton. 2 vols. 
Minor Poems. Milton. 

Tales from Shakespeare. 2 vols. 
Essay on Burns. Carlyle. 
Palamon and Arcite. Dryden. 
Poems. Dryden. 

The Lliad. Pope. 

Poems. Pope. 

Essay on Man. Pope. 
Autobiography. Franklin. 

Sir Roger de Coverley. Addison. 
Essays and Tales. Addison. 
Reveries of a Bachelor. Mitchell. 





Twice-Told Tales. Hawthorne. 
House of Seven Gables. 2 vols. 
Essay on Milton. Macaulay. 
Essay on Addison. Macaulay. 
Francis Bacon. Macaulay. 
Warren Hastings. Macaulay. 
Lays of Ancient Rome. Macaulay. 
The Princess. Tennyson. 

Idylls of the King. 2 vols. 

Speech on Conciliation. Burke. 
Essay on Sublime and Beautiful. 
Thoughts on Present Discontent. 
Childe Harold. Byron. 

Revolt of the Tartars. De Quincey. 
Life and Travels. 2 vols. M. Park. 
Black Beauty. Sewell. 
Schoolmaster. Ascham. 
Voyagers’ Tales. Hakluyt, 
Nathan the Wise. Lessing. 
Sesame and Lilies. Ruskin. 

Pippa Passes. Browning. 

The Task. Cowper. 

Table Talk. Cowper. 

Rasselas. Johnson. 


SHAKESPEARE’S WORKS 
Macbeth. 
Twelfth Night. 


Henry VITT. 

The Tempest. 

King Richard II. 

As You Like It. 

Merchant of Venice. 

Midsummer Night's Dream. 

Julius Caesar. Hamlet. 
Cymbeline. Coriolanus. 
King Richard III. King Henry V. 
King John King Lear. 


JOHNSON’S 
LIVES OF THE POETS 


Addison, Savage, Swift. 

Gay, Thompson, Young, Gray, etc. 
Waller, Milton, Cowley. 

Prior, Congreve, Blackmore, Pope. 
Butler, Denham, Dryden, Roscommon. 


PLUTARCH’S LIVES 


Alexander the Great and Julius Casar. 

Pericles and Fabius Maximus, Demosthenes 
and Cicero. 

Alcibiades and Coriolanus, Aristides 

Agesilaus, Pompey and Phocion. 








EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 


63 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
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Somebody 
Sooner or Later 
Somebody 


—some progressive teacher—will ask you if you 
have ever seen The Little Chronicle. lf 
you are not aware of the fact that Tue LItTLe 
CuRoNIcLE marks an epoch in education, you 
should send for free sample copies and the ‘‘two- 
cent-a-week plan’’ as soon as you read this. THE 
Litre Curonicie is one of those phases of mod- 
ern educational progress which it is 


EMBARRASSING 
NOT TO KNOW. 


Address Department M, 


THE LITTLE CHRONICLE 
CHICAGO. 


P. S. We buy bright children's sayings. 
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BOYS’ OWN TOY MAKER. 
Tells how to make ‘Toys, Steam En | J 
gines, Photo Cameras, Microscopes, | 
Telegraphs, ‘Telephones, Magic 
lanterns, £olan Harps, Boats, 
Kites, Balloons, Masks. Wagons, | 
Toy Houses, Bow and Arrow, | 
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Tackle. Rabbit and Bird Traps, and upwar or Singie Tools, any shape. 


| Send stamp for catalogue. 
and many others.all so plam and | 
ee te cer vor dn cont HEADQUARTERS FOR DLLOYD. 
make, @0@0Hlus. This great book by mail, 10 eta. 
| 


BATES & CO., Box 44. Boston, Mass. 











ITH GAS at the Price 
Prevailing in Milwaukee 


(SAS ENGINES 


Furnish the Cheapest Power Available 
and with only ordinary care 


THE MOST RELIABLE 


without requiring more than a 
minimum of attendance 


16 Gas Engines, averaging 13 Horse Power each, in use in 
Milwaukee Schools for operating ventilating fans. 


THE MILWAUKEE GAS LIGHT 
COMPANY. 











1.50 
Pop Guns, Slings, Stiks, Fishing | Sets, See with Book of Instruction, § 


Chandler & Barber, ‘"Gsron. 





A Note on Color 


For Teachers of Elementary Schools. 3 3 By Carolina West van Helden 


Illustrated with Twelve Colored Pilates 
Price, in Boards, 50 cts. 


0 


Madame van Helden, having had wide experience with 
teachers, is able to put into small compass many valu- 
able suggestions for practical work in water colors 





This is an artistic book and offers great value for the money 





Send for a special circular about it, and fora full price 
list of Water Colors and all material for color instruction 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 


Springfield, Mass. 
New York Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 





Kindergarten Review is now only $1.00 a Year 





Silicate and Stone Blackboards 








Send for prices before placing your orders, try us on your next orders. We manufac- 
ture Silicate Veneer blackboards 3 and 4 feet wide by 12 feet long, finished on one or 
both sides, with or withoutframes. Silicate Revolving Blackboards, Wall Boards, 
Roll Boards, Lapilinum (Slated Cloth), Book Slates, Black Diamond Liquid Slating, 
Crayon Holders, Easels, Pointers, SheepskiniErasers, Wool Felt Erasers, and many 
other goods valuable to you in your office, store, business and school. 
Also the trade supplied by the American News Company, and 


all branches, in 
the principal cities. 


: : : : Manufactured only by the: : : 


N. Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO. 


Send for our illustrated catalogue, 


~ Cor. Vesey and Church Street, 
Sith edition. 


NEW YORK. 


VA UGHAN’S 
SEED STORE. 


84-86 Randolph Street, CHICAGO 
Write for Prices. 


School Architecture. 


By Edmund M. Wheelright. 
Cloth, 350 pages. 250 illustrations. Price, delivered, $5.00. 

















NATURAL 
COLORED 



































Contents Press Opinions 


It is hardly an exaggeration to say that 
this book combines the best ideas of for- 
eign architects with those of American 
designers. The author has, in fact, striven 
to give a general view of typical examples 
of the schools in most of the countries in 
which public education is well developed 

The Sun, Baltimore, Md. ; 


General Requirements and Features 
of Schools. 


Elementary Schools in Germany, 
Austria, Switzerland and France. 


Elementary Schools of Scandinavian At length we have a work on school- 

Ceuntries. house architecture that is worthy the 
demand, and for its preparation there is 
cause for gratitude. 

It is the first adequate treatment the 
subject has received at the hands of an 
American. It will be short of criminal 
neglect if any school board allows itself 
to accept schoolhouse plans until it has 
carefully consulted this work. It is the 
duty of every friend of the schools to 
spread the news that there is a master- 
piece on schoolhouse architecture. 
Journal of Education. 


English Elementary Schools. 


Elementary Schools of the United 
States. 


Comparison of Features of Elemen 
tary Schools. 


Secondary Schools of Northern 


™ ~ It represents not only the work of the 
Europe and England. student but of the practicing architect 
who has studied his subject because of his 
own personal need and practice. The book 
is a most valuable one, and summarizes a 
very difficult phase of modern architecture 
in a very admirable manner. 

Written primarily as a text-book of 
American school architecture, the book is 
a thoroughly comprehensive treatise of 
its subject, well condensed and arranged, 
and treating of English and European 
schools wherever they have been needed 
to explain the general subject. It seeks to 
givea general view of typical examples of 
the schools in most of the countries in 
which public education is well developed. 


Secondary Schools of the United 
States. 


Manual Training and Mechanic Arts 
High Schools. 


Training School for Teachers. 
Heating, Ventilation and Sanitation. 


Specifications for an American 


School. Scientific American. 
AND MANY OTHERS, 
oom . One copy School Architecture........ 85.00 — . 
COMBINA I ION \ American School Board Journal, lyr. 1.00 ) BOT H FOR 
OFFER | —- | cao 
86.00 J 


Wm. Geo. Bruce, General Agent, 
63 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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I was much pleased with Nichols’s Graded Lessons in Arithmetic, when I 
first examined them, and since their introduction into our schools they have 
fulfilled my most sanguine expectations, They are carefully planned, thorough 
and systematic in grading, and more than allelse well adapted to train pupils to 
think for themselves. From Mr. Edwin 8S. Thayer, Principal of Davis School, 


Fall River, Mass. 


Nichols’s Graded Lessons are in seven books, a book for each school year. 
They are proving a remarkable success. 


Sample copies will be mailed for 15 cents. 
Correspondence Solicited. 


THOMPSON-BROWN & CO., 7°S"Cnicaco 


NEW YORK 





CLASS PIN Ss. 

ntity Used. And we will cheerfully send designs ex- 
rat ites ecuted in colors with lowest cash price. 
WR ITE U S To assist in getting ideas for a class 
P Name of Class. pin send for one of our sheets of colored 
designs. We make a specialty of class 
Pins in silver or gold, enameled in one, two or three colors. If interested in fine society 
writing paper and envelopes send for samples, we make the finest monograms and crests 

at the most reasonable prices. 50 fine visiting cards and plate $1.00. 


BUNDE & UPMEYER, Jewelers. °#*t,Bultding, 


MiLWAUKBE, WIS. 





nize > Silicate Goods. 
(Trade Mark SLATED CLOTH, SLATED PAPER, 


, BLACKBOARD, SLATING FLUID, 
REGISTERED BOOK SLATES, CHAMOIS ERASERS, 


ANTISEPTIC SLATES require no motsture to erase pencil marks. Endorsed by New 
York Board of Health. Adopted by Boards of Education of New 
York, Cleveland, O., and Philadelphia, Pa. 
BLACKBOARDS~ ALL, ROLL AND REVOLVING. 

The Holly Antiseptic Slates, Antiseptic Kindergarten Slate (with six beautiful 
pictures) will not break, are light and noiseless. 

The only slate the use of which is permitted in the Public Schools by the Board of 
Health of Greater New York. Beware of imitations. 


THE HOLLY SILICATE SLATE CO., 


180 Fulton Street (near church), NEW YORK. 


Mc} NIQS STEREOPTICON 


... COMPANY... 


| 
| 
| 
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| 

















UP TO DATE 





Projection Microscopes 
Apparatus Attachments 


Write to us for Catalogue of School Lanterns and Slides 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 

















A MODERN METHOD TEXT-BOOK IN 


COMPOSITION 4*° RHETORIC 


Nature Myths FOR SCHOOLS = 


A Second Reader Roszet Heexriox, A. B., and Linpsar Topp 


By Florence Holbrook ont bane = 8, Ceeperement 


Ghe Book of 


of Chicago. 


— —— = No matter what text-book is being used, 
every teacher of English should avail him 
self of the material and suggestions of this 
book, Mailed on receipt of price, $1.00 


Cloth, 476 pages, with full Index and Synopsis 


221 pages, 29 illustrations, 45 cents. 
Published November 19, 1902. 

First Edition exhausted (except 106 
copies) on afternoon of publication. cotl Oresnionsa 0 
Second Edition put on press November | > ° 
20, 1902, PUBLISHERS, 

387-388 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 


4 Park Street, - - - Boston 
85 Fifth Avenue, - - New York : 
378-388 Wabash Ave., - Chicago Soratgn 


The Sauveur, Bercy, Du 
FRENCH Croquet and other well 
known methods_ for 


teaching Modern Lan- 
and other | guages are published by 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


48 St. & Sixth Ave., N. Y. 
Catalogues and al! information 
sent when requested. 


PECIAL to TEACHERS 


ceeded htehiamenemientnemenmennentnnmemnn mene aeaenees 


~ SHORTHAND FOR HIGH SCHOOLS ” 


Benn Pitman Phonography 
BY THE WORD METHOD. 
Prepared especially to meet the require- 
ments of High Schools. Written by a 
teacher of much experience in High 
School and Academic work, who has a 
national reputation as a shorthand 
author. Sample Pages upon Application. 


The Arthur J. Barnes Pub. Co., St. Louis. 








make — independent of 
a school rds by a course in 


Shorthand by Mail 


for business. Tuition $10 and up- 
ward; cash or instalments. Illus- 
trated 


improvement, free. 
Nat'l Correspondence Institute (Ine. ), 








Brumbaugh’s Standard Readers 
Brooks’s Famous Arithmetics 
Standard Vertical Writing 
Westlake’s Common School 


No better books on these subjects. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMP’Y 


614 Arch St., Philadelphia. 





IRISH’S AMERICAN AND BRITISH AUTHORS ‘st tem ct. 1 bes deen 


adopted for use in the high 
schools of Cleveland, Columbus, Zanesville, and many other cities and towns in Ohio and 
other states. Retail price, $1.35. Sample cepy for examination with a view to introduction 
to any Superintendent, Principal of High Schovl, or Teacher of Literature in High School or 
College, prepaid for $1. If adopted, the $1 paid for sample copy will be returned if half 
dozen are ordered for introduction. Liberal exchange prices. 


FRANK V. tRISH, 3156 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 








The Tarr & McMurray ‘$o2" ... 
Geographies 


New Order 
of Things.” 


Here is a series of Geographies that contains a New Method of 


Presentation, which is governed by sound pedagogical principles. 


— Some of our recent adoptions in Wisconsin 


Fond du Lae Kaukauna 


Platteville Normal 


Manitowoc 
Washburn Ripon 
New London Training School Boscobel Neenah, St. Patrick's Convent 


Manitowoc Training School Delavan Sheboygan Falls 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


378 Wabash Ave,, CHICAGO 


New York Boston 


The Macmillan Company 











Bailey’s Botany 
here is no other text-book in Botany for Secondary Schools similar to Bailey’s 
Botany. It is unique in scope and purpose. 


t is for the pupil. The author makes a constant appeal to the pupil’s own obser- 
vations in confirmation of his statements. 


Keynote of this book is the emphasis put upon the value of every day obser 
vations of children. 
Price, $1.10 


Botsford’s Ancient History 


Text that treats Ancient History from the standpoint of modern research and 

investigation. A scholarly grasp of the subject and a broad, scientific 
treatment which does not limit the story to the traditional ruts of war and politics, 
but brings before the student Ancient Life in its Entirity. 


Price, $1.50 


San Francisco Atlanta 


Add toyour teaching value and 


including typewriting course. Fits 
book of ideas for self- 


54-66 Second Nat. Bank Bldg, Washington, D.¢. 








SchoolBoardSournal 





THE TWENTIETH CENTURY TEXT-BOOKS 


All new, up to date, beautifully illustrated. The perfection of modern text-books. Already introduced into such schools as those of New 
York, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, Chicago, Washington, D.C., Indianapolis, Kansas Gity, Fort Wayne, Evansville, Ind., 
Los Angeles, and scores of others. Send for illustrated descriptive catalogue, and further particulars. 








=== BO TAN Y == 


Plant Relations: A First Book of Botany. By Joun Merte Coutts, 
A. M., Ph D., Head of Department of Botany in the University of 
Chicago. 12mo, cloth, $1.10. 


Plant Structures: A Second Book of Botany. By Jonn Merce Covucter, 
12mo, cloth, $1.20. 


Plants: A Text-Book of Botany. By Joun Merrie Courter. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.80. 


Plant Studies: An Elementary Botany. By Jonn Merce Courter. 12mo, 
cloth, $1 25. 


An Analytical Key to some of the Common Flowering Plants By Joun 
Merce Covutter. 12mo, limp cloth, 25 cents. 


A School Flora of the Pacific Slope By Prof. Witiis L. Jepson, Univer- 
sity of California. 12mo, flexible cloth, 45 cents. 


Key to the Flora of the Rocky Mountain Regions By Prof AvEN NELson, 
University of Wyoming. 12mo, flexible cloth, 45 cents. 


These Keys may be used with any text-book of botany, but they have references 
to the text of Professor.Coulter’s books. 


A Laboratory and Field Manual of Botany By Orts W. Catpwe t, Ph.D., 
State Normal School, Charleston, Ilil., and Prorgssor Courter. 
Cloth, 50 cents, 


A thoroughly worked-out course—tells just what to do; provides ample detail 
for laboratory work and is full of new, ingenious, and practical suggestions. 


essential in a business country. 


SSS AJITTHER SCIENCES 


An Introduction te Physical Geography By G. K. Giieerrt, LL. D., U.S. 
Geological Survey, and A. P. Brigham, A.M , Professor of Geology 
in Colgate University. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

This book is a distinct advance both in treatment and in mechanical features. 

The authors’ names are a guarantee of scientific accuracy and of correct pedagogy. 


ba style is clear, simple, and readable; the text is thoroughly up-to-date at every 
point. 


Animal Life By Davip Starr Jorpan, Ph. D., LL. D, President Leland 
Stanford Junior University, and Vernon L. Kettioca, M.S., Pro- 
fessor of Entomology in the same. Price, $1.20. 


Animal Forms By Presipgnt Davip Starr JorDAN and Harotp Heats, 


Ph. D., Professor of Zoology in Leland Stanford Junior University. 
12mo, cloth, $1.10. 


Animal Life (Ecology) gives the facts of observation first—the book’s point of 
contact is the student’s. Here are the causes that affect the social life of animals: 
their relation to plants; to one another; to man. 

Animal Forms deals similarly with animal morphology. In simplicity of style, 
in correctness of scientific statement, in profuseness and perfectness of illustrations, 


these books are without a peer. A Laboratory Manual isin preparation. Teachers’ 
Manuals free. 


An Elementary Commercial Geography By Cyrus C. Apams, F. A.G.S., 
formerly President Department of Geography, Brooklyn Institute 
of Arts and Sciences. 12mo, cloth, $1.10. 


For Grammar Grades. An absolutely new departure. Provides the equipment 


The Essentials of Business Law By Francis M Burpick, LL. D., Dwight 


Professor of Law in Columbia University Law School, New York. 
12mo, cloth. $1 10. 


Every one of the numerous points of contact at which the average active citizen 


touches the legal! regulations of business life is explained, analyzed, and justified in 
this book. 





The above are timely test Texts selected from the Twentieth Century List. 








NEW YORK BOSTON 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 





Send for full Catalogue and further particulars 








CHICAGO LONDON 








ANIMAL ACTIVITIES 


A First Book in Zoology. 


By Nathaniel S. French, Ph. D,, Teacher of Zoology in the 
Roxbury High School, Boston, Mass. 12mo, cloth, 282 
pages, with over 200 illustrations, $1.20. 








The book here presented is the outgrowth of fifteen years 
of teaching the subject to large classes in a high school. Its 
aim is to interest and guide pupils in the study of living 
animals. 

Much is made of habitat in connection with the manner 
in which an animal performs its life-functions, and adaptation 
to environment is constantly pointed out. The directions for 
laboratory work are mainly in the form of questions which 
must be answered from direct observation. Comparisons 
and inferences are constantly required of the pupil. The 
exercises for review of notebook work enable pupils to 
systematize their knowledge. Useful vocabularies are fre- 
quently inserted. 


“It attacks the subject from a new stand-point, and should be of great 
use in high schools.”—Rurvs H. Parrit, Consulting Entomologist, Agricul- 
tural College, Michigan. 


“It seems to me that it is destined to fill a long-felt want for a laboratory 
guide and text-book combined.”—C. F. Patmsr, B.S., State Normal School, 
Mansfield, Pa. 


“It has a number of novel features which appeal to a teacher, and I shall 
find it very helpful and suggestive in the classroom.”—ELoise Burver, 
South High School, Minneapolis. 


“It is just the book I should desire to teach.”—W. C. HaAwTHORNE, 
Harvard Preparatory School, Chicago. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & (0,, 


Publishers, 


91-93 Fifth Ave., New York. 














Latest Supplementary Reading 


WILLIAM TELL 
Translated and adapted to School Use 





HEROES OF MYTH 
By LILLIAN L. Pricer, Normal and 


from Schiller’s Drama by Cnas. H. Training School, Newark, N. J. and 
McMurry, Ph. D., of the State Normal CHARLES B. GILBERT, Superintendent 
School, DeKalb, Ill. Ill’d. 40 cents. of Schools, Rochester, N. Y. Illus- 
A delightful rendering in verse of this trated. 50 cents. (Stories of Heroes) 


interesting German story, offering some- 








thing fresh and bright for upper gram- 
mar grades. Its heroic spirit appeals to 
young people andits dramatic form gives 
it a unique advantage as a reading book. 


FIRST STEPS IN THE HISTORY 
OF ENGLAND 
By ArtHuR May Mowry, A.M. Fully 
Illustrated. 70 cents. 


Combines vivid and entertaining bio- 
graphical narratives with thorough in- 
struction and the best pedagogical! helps 
in the way of questions, chronological 
and genealogical tables, ete. 


These wonder tales appeal especially 
to young children. They are taken from 
the traditions of ten different nations, 
and give glimpses of the primitive life 
and ideas of the various races. 


WANDERING HEROES 

By LILuiaAN L. Price. Illustrated. 50 

cents. (Stories of Heroes) 

Abraham, Joseph, Moses, Attila the 
Hun, Cyrus the Great, Clovis the Frank, 
and Lief Ericson are among the “wan- 
derers”’ of the nations. Their stories are 
told in a simple, but picturesque and 
imaginative language. 


SILVER, BURDETT AND COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 





: CROWELL’S 
Handy Volume Classics 


POCKET EDITION FOR SCHOOL USE 


110 Volumes 
18mo, Cloth 










25 cents ‘“< ‘e | class use. 








@ Sample Volumes 








A School Principal's Opinion: 


—— ‘**I am pleased to say we are highly satis- 
List Price, 35c | fied with them. Typography, binding, paper 
Price to Schools. | combined make these volumes almost ideal for 
Kindly send me a copy of your 
catalogue so that 1 may learn what other vol- 
Send for Catalogue | “Mes you publish in the same series.” 





THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO. 
426-428 WEST BROADWAY 









NEW YORK 
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(Expressly written for the School Board Journal.) 


When Frances Moulton accepted the nomina- 
tion for county superintendent of schools, she 
was not aware that John Gardner’s friends had 
bestirred themselves to secure a similar honor 
Neither did 


she dream that in a few days a hot campaign 


ior him on the opposition ticket. 


would be waged in which she would not only be 
one of the central figures, but in which she was 
pitted against the truest friend she had ever 
possessed. 
Her first impulse, when John’s nomination 
was anounced in the county papers, was to with- 
draw from the contest and urge her friends to 
support him. irrespective of party affiliations. 
{Tpon reflection, this course was not only fraught 
vith some difficulties, but one which would place 
her most enthusiastic supporters into awkward 
attitude. ler word had 


been given and she 


must make the canvass. 

Without effort on her part, to use a political 
phrase, everything seemed to go her way. Not 
even the defiant “holt” of Peter Blend, one of 
the most influential citizens in the county, 
Why he should 


Oppose le rso vigorously could only be attributed 
io his daughter, Alice. 


seemed to affect her campaign. 


She had, on several oc- 
casions, shown her partiality for John Gardner, 
and there could, therefore, be no doubt that she 
vould go so far-as to enlist the support of her 
father in John’s behalf. 


When, 


i’ ranees 


upon a gloomy November morning, 
Moulton found herself elected to the 
position of county superintendent of schools, 
she also felt that all was over between John and 


hie rself. Not 


him in the 


beeause she had dared to 
political 


meet 
arena, or that she had 
defeated him by a most decided majority, but 
because the cul nign had drifted into obnoxious 
There 

that 


personalities. doubt 
John was warranted in 
oelieving the words attributed to her by a news- 


published ina 


was no longer any 
iu her mind but 
paper remote corner of the 
‘county. 

Almost the first letter which she took from the 
morning’s mail, upon assuming her new office, 
With eager hand she 
It read as follows: 


bore John’s handwriting 
opened the envelope. 

“Frances Moulton: 
ruitful administration. 


Permit me to wish you a 

Your friends who man- 
cged matters in your interest did not always 
Suffice 


it to say that I would cheerfully suffer a thous 


have a proper regard for truth or honor. 


and defeats in order that you might win one 


victory. (Signed) 


John Gardner.” 


MILWAUKEE, DECEMBER, 1902. 


Frances promptly folded the letter 
and placed it in the corner receptacle 
of her desk. Not a sigh or word es- 
euped her lips, but several minutes 
elapsed before the next letter received 
attention. The volume of work which 
awaited her, however, did not permit 
of any day dreams, and she went at the 
duties of her new office with a will. 
There was an accumulation of corres- 
poudence to dispose of, visitors to 

:ieet, teachers to advise, examination 
papers to prepare, etc. 

When Frances went home, after the 
tirst day’s work, she was troubled about several 
resignations which had been handed in. One ot 
them was from the principal of the Benton high 
school, the largest in the country, to take effect 
at the beginning of the year. The position was 
nn important one and would require an able 
schoolmaster to fill it. Why the name of John 
Gardner should suggest itself to her, almost un- 
And yet she 
could not resist the argument that he was by 
far the brightest and most suecessful teacher 
in the county. 


conseiously, made her impatient. 


His present principalship did 
not command the highest salary, and his past 
services entitled him to a promotion. John, 
therefore, was the logical candidate for the posi- 
ticn. She could see the matter in no other light. 

A few days latter, while seated in her office, 
she was conironted by an unexpected visitor. 
it was John Gardner himself. She had not seen 
him for months, and her first 
impulse was to greet him in the 
old way. His manner was for 
mal and almost forbidding. Ue 
had come on “official business” 


to quote his own words, and 


would occupy the attention of 
the superintendent very briefly. 

Frances surmised the nature 
ot the “official 
would apply for the principal- 
ship. No object could 
have brought him into her pres- 


business.” He 
other 


ence, 
“Miss Moulton,” said he, “th 
vast month has brought about 


some changes. You are how 


mv superintendent, and 


“No, 


blurted out the superintendent, 


no, | am_ not 


hefore she knew it. 
“And therefore | am com- 
pelled to consult you in some 
matte)'s pertaining to my school. 
My assistant is about to resign, 
as vou know, and I have an ap 
plicant whom I desire to recom 
mend. My board will make the 
appointment if you will grant 
her the required certificate.” 
“Who is the applicant ?” 
“Miss Alice Blend.” 
“Alice Blend!” 
superintendent, unable to sup- 
This, then, 


exclaimed the 


press her surprise. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 
$1 Per Year. 


was the key to Mr. Blend’s attitude during the 
campaign. Could it be possible that John Gard- 
ner had stooped-—no, no, she would not believe 
it. 

“Miss Plend is a bright girl—I will examine 
her,” replied the superintendent, with an appar- 
ent effort to appear calm and dignified. 

“You will please set the time for the examina- 
tion as early as possible,” and Gardner rose to 
zo. 

“Exeuse me; one question,”’—her manner as- 
sumed a friendly humor. 
question only. 


“T will ask you one 
In doing so I am simply com- 
tiying with one of the duties of my new posi- 
tion—hence take no offence.” 
“You may ask any question.” 

the appointment of Miss 
wish to repay a_ politica! 
The words came from her lips in a 
bantering tone. 


“Are you urging 
Blend 


debt ?” 


because vou 


Gardner’s brow darkened. 

“I decline to answer this question.” he re- 
plied promptly. “vou have already promised to 
grant Miss Blend an examination. I 
this concludes our business.” 


believe 
And in the next 
moment John Gardner had departed. 

Frances did not realize until he had gone, 
that she had committed an unpardonable blun- 
der. The question bore an insinuation which 
nO man with pride would countenance. That 
lohn had always been honorable above all things, 
she knew. That he should resent positively a 


thrust, sueh as she had 


offered, was only 


natural. She could think of no defense for her 





| WILL GRANT YOU A CERTIFICATE, 








self other than the appearances, at least, war- 
ranted the question for old time sake if nothing 
more. But the facts were evident; Alice Blend 
seeks the position of assistant. It will place her 
nearer John Gardner. Was it not reasonable 
to assume that before the vacancy was in view 
she could attain her object more readily by se- 
curing John’s election? Hence her father’s sup- 
port. 

But had not Frances, in times past, asked 
John a thousand questions, light and frivolous 
in character, and more insinuating? Had it 
come to this that he must now weigh her words 
so scrupulously? Was it henceforth to be “offi- 
cial langeuage ?” 

Well, be it so. She would treat the matter 
under the head of “official business” and send, 
in formal terms. such explanations as the case 
in hand seemed to warrant. 

In the course of a few days, Alice Blend, a 
bright, frank-mannered girl, presented herself 
for the examination. She had received a letter 
from the sunerintendent, stating that, while the 
regular examinations for the term has been held 
during the summer months, this special examin- 
ation would. nevertheless, be granted. She did 
not come alone. John Gardner came with her, 
and remained a silent spectator throughout the 
examination. 

“T will grant you a certificate,” said the super- 
intendent, as Alice rose to go. John had step- 
ped to a window to examine some plants and 
seemed unaware that the examination was ended. 
ft was not until Miss Blend had departed that he 
turned. 

“Mr. Gardner, if vou will hurry yourself you 
may yet overtake Miss Blend. She eannot have 
gone far.” 

“T do not mean to overtake her,” he said. 
“1indly tell me when you expect to give your 
decision on this examination. The board meets 
to-morrow night.” 

“Before night” answered the superintendent. 
“Wer percentage in all branches will be high and 
iam prepared now to say that [I will grant the 
certificate. You may report this to your school 
board. The appointment may therefore be made 
at to-morrow night’s neeting.” 

“Thank vou.” replied the principal. “I shall 
sive her all the assistance in my power to make 
her work effective. and trust vou will visit our 
school often, te assist us.” 
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master as if she tried to read from his lips more 
than he uttered. Tlis tone, in the last remark, 
had grown more kindly. He was perhaps ac- 
tuated, she reasoned, by the thought that she had 
rendered Alice Blend a great service, and it was, 
therefore, expected that his manner would relax. 

But why should he not refer to the late cam- 
paign, or to the startling denunciations against 
woman’s capacity made by Mr. Blend? He had 
not even mentioned the vacaney in the Benton 
high school. Or again, could he not, in some 
way, have touched upon her new duties, her 
cares, her trials? There had been a time when 
he made her interests his own, when he had 
cheerfully offered her all the advantages of his 
superior knowledge and experience. 

“You have not yet answered my auestion,” 
he said, with marked earnestness as he extended 
his hand. “Promise me that you will visit our 
sehool.” 

“T promise,” she replied; and he departed. 

* x * 

When old man Blend started for the county 
court-house it was not without a feeling of un- 
easiness. Te had opposed Frances Moulton al- 
most too bitterly to ask any favors at her hand. 
But he felt that he must see her to-day. He 
would allow her to sav a few mean things, by 
way of revenge, but wonld stand no nonsense. 
lis position in the county demanded at least a 
respectful hearing. And that he would have. 

“Now, Miss Moulton,” said he brusquely, after 
entering the office and taking a chair which the 
superintendent had courteously offered, “you 
now that I am a member of our district school 
board. I come to notify you that Principal 
Gardner has tendered his resignation.” 

“What, John resiened!” exclaimed I rances. 

“T mean—TI mean Mr. Gardner. That. will in 
deed, be a loss to your district.” 
Quite a loss at that. The 
young man is a hard worker—too hard a worker 
I might sav. But he is determined. He has a 
he tter positir n it vi w. Well, I suppose we shall 
have to let him go.” 


“T should sav so! 


Director Blend wondered why the young lady 
superintendent had not abused him by this time. 
She had ihus far treated him in a most respect- 
ful manner. That was sensible, he thought, and 
after all, she appeared to be quite a likely young 
woman. 

“Well, the real reason why I came here is 
this,’ he continued. “We have already prom- 
ised the position to another teacher, so don’t 
pester us with recommendations. We won’t let 
Gardner go until holiday time. Want to close 
the old year with the old teacher. That’s all. 
Good morning.” 

And with a puff and a erunt he started away, 
much relieved at having transacted his business. 
Several hours later he stopped his team 
be fore a modest little hotel. The door 
opened and John Gardner stepped out 
to greet him. 

“John, my boy, T have just heard 
some bad news” said director Blend, 
shaking his head omin- 
ously. 

“Tndeed !” replied 
John, with some alarm. 

“Yes, the Benton 
hoard is agin you. I 
have just been around 
to see Janker Jones. 
The high school will go 
to someone else,” said 
the old man with a dis- 
1 gvusted mien. 

a “But IT have three 

’ votes, that is a major- 
ity.” 


“You have nothing of the sort. Old Harkins 
whom you counted on as a sure vote, is not for 
you. Jones told me on the quiet that Harkins 
has his mind sot agin you. These gol darn cam- 
paign squabblers have made lots of trouble.” 

Gardner was silent. The news came un- 
expected. Te had never for a moment doubted 
his chances for the position. 

“John, you have burned the bridges behind 
»ou, and I am sorry for you.” 

A pause followed in which old man Blend be- 
stirred himself about his horses. He was trou- 
bled and tried to think of some comforting words. 

“There is one thing more” as he turned to th« 
young schoolmaster again, “that I ought to teil 
you. Banker Jones says that there is one per 
son in the county who can help you out.” 

“And who is that person ?” 

“Frances Gardner.” 

“Then 1 will not remain an applicant.” 

“Tut, tut, not so hasty.’ fell in’ Director 
Blend, “no one has more influence with Har- 
kins than she. One word from her will set 
matters right. Jones says he knows what he is 
talking about. And I believe him. Think it 
over, John. Your future depends upon it.” 

“My mind is made up,” replied Gardner, “1 
am a eandidate no longer.” 


% x * 


Christmas eve came, and with it a merry, 
romping crowd of children who had gathered at 
the schoolhouse with their parents and friends 
to partake in the Christmas festivities. There 
was a big Christmas tree and lots of sweets and 
tovs, some music, singing and laughter. 

Principal Gardner was the directing hand in 
the gay ard bustling crowd, and Alice was here 
and there carrving out the usual little instrue 
tions which go so far to ensure the smoothness 
of a program. 

“T wonder,” said Director Blend to Alice, 
“whether our lady superintendent wil! honor us 
with her presence to-night. If she comes, be 
gosh I'll never make that speech; Vl make he: 
do it.” 

“That will be just delightful:” cried the girl 
with enthusiasm. “She can do things so grace- 
ful and express just the proper sentiments.” 

Alice had scarcely ceased speaking when Fran 
ces Moulton entered the room. There was an 
audible buzz in the gathering as she stepped 
forward. Never had she appeared more beau 
tiful to those who saw her. The pleasant smile 
with which she greeted every one lent an addi 
tional charm to the quiet grace and dignity of 
her countenance. 

Principal Gardner had just played the pre 
lude on the little organ for the opening chorus. 
He had not observed her coming. 

When the last notes of the song that followed 
had died away, Frances Moulton appeared upon 
the platform. Her face remained passive and 
the quiet grace of her physique quickened the 
assemblage into a hush. 

She spoke. The words fell from her lips in 
sweet wornanly aecents. The joyousness of the 
hour lent itself to a higher meaning. The en 
nobling eharm of Christmastide beamed with 
radianee at the sound of her voice. The toys and 
trinkets even. assumed a new value. Everyone 
pecame conselous of a feeling ot gratefulness. 
No one had been forgotten until now—except 
ene. It was the principal. In behalf of the 
s¢hool she would remember him now. 

There was a pause in her speech. Her eyes 
were riveted upou John who had by this time 
taken his seat between Alice and Director Blend. 
For a moment every one thought her at a loss 
for suitable words. In another moment she had 
recovered herself. Her language grew fluent 
again, and, with touching pathos, spoke fare 
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Row to Rate Teachers. 


Superintendent William H. Maxwell, of New 
York City, an eminent educator, and one of the 
strongest schoolmen in the country, commends 
the system of rating teachers, adopted by several 
cities, including Milwaukee and New York, as 
a means of raising the profession of teaching to 
a higher plane than it has yet attained. 

In a recent talk before the principals of all 
the schools of Greater New York, Mr. Maxwell 
explained how to grade and mark teachers. We 
present it for the earnest consideration of prin- 
cipals and teachers, as it will prove very valu- 
able to them, giving the principals a comprehen- 
sive view of properly judging the teachers, who, 
in turn, can rightly measure their own efficiency. 

Mr. Maxwell said in substance the following: 

You will notice that you are asked to rate 
teachers as to “teaching ability,” “scholarship,” 
“effort,” and “personality,” and, finally, are to 
give a rating under “general estimate.” You 
also will notice that two marks means fit and 
meritorious—“A” and “B”—and two mean nou- 
meritorious —“C” and “TD.” <All teachers who 
ure regarded as fit and meritorious are to be 
rated “A” or “B.” On the other hand, all teach- 
ers whom the principals do not regard for any 
reason as fit and meritorious are to be rated as 
“OC” or “PD.” As there are to be but two divisions 
for meritorious teachers, it follows, in the nature 
ot things, that the majority, possibly the large 
majority, will be marked “B.” “A” is to be re- 
served for teachers of conspicuous ability. 

Teaching Ability. 

The elements included under teaching ability 
are very numerous. For the purpose at hand, 
however, we may confine ourselves to three 
heads. The first of these is the ability to im- 
part information to others-—-the power of exposi- 
tion. There are people who know a great deal, 
hut whe are unable to impart their knowledge 
to others. The second is the ability to interest 
pupils in the subjects taught, so that deep and 
lasting impressions may be made. The third 
ub-division is the ability to train pupils to good 
ntellectual and moral habits. 

Under the sub-division, “ability to impart in 
formation,” there is one caution to be observed. 
Teachers sometimes put ability to a wrong use 
by talking a great deal too much themselves, 
vhich allows the pupils to talk and write too 
little. 

Under the heading “training in good intel- 
leetual and meral habits,” which, to my mind, 
is equivalent to forming character, there are two 
or three powers which should be developed by 
the good teacher. It is not enough for the teach- 
cr to present the subject clearly, succinctly and 
even eloquently. He or she must train the pupil 
in the power to seize the salient points of any 
subject presented and to connect new informa- 
tion with that already in mind. The power of 
learning on the pupil’s part should correspond 
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with the teacher’s power of exposition. Then 
again teaching ability should imply the power 
of teaching children to think—that is, to see re- 
semblances and differences and reason from 
them. It should stimulate also the pupil’s power 
of expression, hy which we mean not only the 
power of statement, but also the ability to do. 
Tests of a Poor Teacher. 

Let us now leok at the reverse side of the pic- 
ture. There are a few signs of poor teaching 
ability. Some of these are: The requiring of 
recitation in the words of a text-book, as in 
seography or history; the excessive use of con- 
cert recitation, having children do things from 
dictation in drawing or constructive work, in- 
stead of using their powers of observation and 
invention, lack of skill in questioning, show: 
cither by the form of the question or by the order 
in which questions are addressed to the pupils; 
failure to follow the law of apperception in pre- 
senting a subject: failure to employ objective 
and illustrative material, as the object in nature 
study and the diagram in arithmetic. Lastly, 
T would ask you to consider the wasting of 
pupil’s time, as in unnecessary reviews, dictation 
ci examples in arithmetic, slow and painful 
copying from the blackboard of a paragraph that 
has been dictated. 

Scholarship. 

In estimating the teacher’s scholarship we do 
not want you to consider whether or not the 
teacher knows Sanscrit or can solve problems in 
ealeulus or anything of that kind. We mean, 
“JIas the teacher a full working knowledge of 
the subjects she is teaching?’ Under this head 
you should consider also the preparation of les- 
sons, because the teacher who does not systemat- 
ically prepare for the day’s work is deficient in 
one quality of a conspicuously good teacher. It 
was Dr. Arnold, of Rugby, I think, who, when 
asked why he spent so much time preparing ele- 
mentary lessons, replied that he wanted his 
pupils te drink from a cool stream. Two months 
ago I heard a teacher, during a lesson on soil in 
the nature study period, define soil as of three 
kinds—dry soil, moist soil and wet soil. It is 
that sort of deficient knowledge we want you to 
mark down. I trust it will be found ir very 
few places. 

The possession of general information and the 
ability to use current events in the lessons also 
is important. One of your number told me that 
he found a teacher in geography giving a lesson 
on the West Indies without making ans mention 
of the terrible eruption which so startled the 
world. 


Effort. 

Under the head of “Fitort” should be in- 
cluded (a) effort in actual class work, and (b) 
effort in self-improvement outside of the class 
room. The rating under “Effort” is intended 
to enable the principal to correct possible in- 
justice dene by accurate marking under the 
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tirst two headings. For instance, a teacher may 
possess great teaching ability and great scholar- 
ship and not make proper use of either. On the 
other hand, a teacher of small ability and small 
scholarship should be given credit for zeal in 
making use of the talents he possesses. 


Personality. 


Under this sub-division the first elements to 
be considered are neatness and appropriateness 
of dress. I have collected some curious data 
during the last twenty years on general sub- 
jects. Here is an incident added recently to my 
stock by one of your number. A teacher ap- 
pointed to a certain school happened to be in 
society, and thought it proper to wear out, in her 
class room, evening dresses no longer suited for 
social occasions. She wore, also, a large display 
of jewelry. Asa result her girls, many of whom 
‘ame from poor homes, blossomed out in a short 
time in the most outrageous brass and imitation 
ornaments. None of us realize how great a 
guide to the pupil the example of the teacher is, 
or how large a part conscious or unconscious im- 
itations play in the development of human char- 
acter. The teacher in matters of dress should 
be an example to her class. So far as I can see 
and am able to judge, the great majority of 
teachers are attentive to these matters. Where 
the fault is to be found, I should say that the 
proportion is larger among the men than the 
women. 


Use of the Voice.—We would find it extreme 
ly disagreeable to be compelled to listen five 
hours a day, five days in the week, to a harsh, 
strident voice. Therefore, it becomes the duty 
of every teacher to cultivate two things—and 
every teacher can acquire them—a pleasing tone 
and clear enunciation. Both of these you should 
ecnsider. 

Sympathy for Children.—This quality is re- 
iated closely to the power of imagination. Where 
there is a wea!:, dull imagination, there can he 
but little sympathy. Sympathy is the power of 
puiting one’s self in the child’s place--seeing 
with his eves and understanding the workings 
of his mind. Where there is sympathy, there 
will be also that cther quality which always 
marks the true teacher--gentleness. Gentle- 
ness -always results in a friendly attitude to- 
ward the child. You may rest assured that 
when there is a feeling of hospitality between 
teacher and pupil—-where the atmosphere of 
the school is one of strife between teacher and 
scholar--the teacher is deficient in personality. 
Lastly, a good teacher should possess decision of 
character. A teacher should not announce a 
decision until it is well considered. When it is 
once announced, it should be kept. 

Two aualities should be regarded as unpar- 
donable sins. The first is untruthfulness; the 
second, injustice as among members of the 
class. 


(Concluded on page 18.) 
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Question: “A signed a legal contract to 
teach school No. 1 eight months; after teaching 
a month and a half, he contracted, for a larger 
salary, with the board of school No. 2, leaving 
school No. 1 without a teacher,” and desiring 
to know what legal punishment may be inflicted 
for breaking such contract. 

Answer: This is governed by the provisions 
of the common law, and the penalty for break- 
ing a contract will depend upon the provisions 
it contains. If the teacher, in question, con- 
tracted for eight months and left before the ex- 
piration of that period, the board may with- 
hold any salary that may be due, unless the con- 
tract makes provision for another penalty. 


Topeka, Kans. Attorney General Godard in 
an opinion rendered holds that a school teacher 
not holding a first grade or state certificate 
must be present and take the examination for 
a teacher’s certificate in the county in which 
he expects to teach school. It has been the cus- 
tom in the past for the teachers to take ex- 
amination in the most convenient county and 
then send their papers to the county where they 
intended to teach for marking. The attorney 
general's opinion shuts off this practice. 

Rochester. N.Y. Corporat ion Counsel 
Sutherland holds that under the charter the 
mayor has no right to control expenditures of 
the Board of Education through veto. 

Kansas City, Mo. Judge J. H. Slover, in the 
Cireuit court, held that the faculty of the 
Manual Training High School, a municipal 
school, has the right to prevent scholars of that 
institution from joining any secret society that 
has not the approval of the faculty. 

Iowa. The compulsory educational law pro- 
vides for truant officers and truants, insubor- 
dinate and incorrigible students may be sent to 
the State Industrial School by any court of 
record. 

Salt Lake City, Utah. It is unlawful for the 
schools to collect pencils, sponges or other arti- 
cles used by the students for the purpose of re- 
distributing them to other students. 

Biddeford, Me. The City Solicitor has ren- 
dered an opinion that the board has no right to 
grant the use of a school building for a business 
college to be conducted by friars of the Semenais 
community. 

Towa. Attorney General Mullan in an opin- 
ion rendered to State Superintendent Barrett 
relative to the new compulsory educational law 
holds that the required attendance of school 
children between the ages of “7 to 14 years in- 
clusive,” does not mean children who are beyond 
their fourteenth birthday. Under this ruling, a 
child whose age is, for instance, fourteen years 
and three months, would not be required to at- 
tend school under the compulsory education act. 


Kansas. State Superintendent Nelson holds 
that the people at the annual school meeting 
can designate the sex of the teacher to be em- 
ployed, and that the board must follow the 
wishes of the people as expressed at the meet- 
ing. 

Wisconsin. Attorney General Hicks has held 
that the women have the right to vote on all 
school matters. 

South Dakota. The courts have decided that 
teachers have co-ordinate jurisdiction with the 
parents over the pupils while going to and from 
school. 
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Montana. Attorney General James Donovan 
has rendered a decision that a superintendent of 
city schools must have five years’ experience in 
teaching in the public schools; that the qualifica- 
tions of a superintendent of a free county high 
school must be the same except that five years’ 
experience in any school will be accepted, or that 
he must have a certificate of the highest grade, 
issued in some state, or be a graduate from some 
reputable university, college or normal school. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. Justice Cochrane in a rul- 
ing holds in effect that for the Board of Educa- 
tion to drop a teacher for violating a by-law 
provision, that no woman teacher shall marry, 
it must first prefer charges against her. 

In New Jersey one of the peculiar things 
about the laws is that women may hold office on 
certain school boards, but women may not take 
part in any election; or, in other words, women 
may be voted for, but women may not vote. 

New York City. Justice Gildersleeve of the 
Supreme Court has ruled that public school 
teachers are not entitled to draw their salaries 
for periods during which they are sick and un- 
able to attend to their duties. He held that, 
although the salaries of sick teachers might be 
retained, it was in the discretion of the Board 
of Education to pay the salaries intact whenever 
such action schould be thought proper. 

Minnesota. Attorney General Douglas has 
ruled that the electors of a school district at an 
annual meeting had no authority to advise or 
instruct the school board to hire certain teachers. 


Rules and Reguiations. 


Melrose, Mass. The board has adopted a reso- 
lution declaring that in its opinion the practice 
of card-playing for prizes is in principle in- 
distinguishable from gambling; that putting the 
stakes in the form of prizes instead of money 
adds to the game the seductiverness of respecta- 
bility without in the least elevating its essential 
eharacter, and that gambling of this sort is 
especially questionable in those charged with the 
education of children, because the influence of 
one teacher who plays cards for prizes may re- 
sult in leading many or some pupils into a love 
of gambiing in its most vicious form. It there- 
fore, has called wpon the teachers in its employ 
to discourage the practice of card playing for 
prizes both hy example and precept. 

Montezuma, Ia. The teachers are to have one 
day in which to visit some live, progressive 
school, in order that they may take notes of 
the plans and methods in use. Each teacher 
to visit the gerade that she presides over and 
to report her observations to the superintendent, 
who in turn will report for the entire cerps to 
the board. 

Cincinnati, O. Principals and teachers are 
forbidden to inflict corporal punishment on any 
child or detain pupils after school hours as a 
form of punishment. In schools having eight 
hundred or more pupils in attendance a room 
is set apart, kngwn as the ungraded room, to 
which are assigned such pupils as have been 
disobedient. Disorderly pupils in schools hav- 
ing less than eight hundred pupils are sent to 
the nearest school having in it an ungraded 
room. 

Salt Lake City, Utah. Teachers are obliged 
to give ninety days’ notice of their intention 
to resign their positions. 

Attleboro, Mass. Fire drills are required to 
be held in all schools frequently. 

Boston, Mass. The school regulations re- 
quire each principal to give such instructions 
‘o his assistants as will prepare them to act 
prudently and promptly in case of a fire in the 
school building, and he shall so train the pupils 
that, at a given signal, they will leave the school- 
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house in order and speedily. The fire alarm 
signal must be given once each month from 
September to April. 

Plainficld, N. J. The system of student gov- 
ernment has been adopted in the high school. 
The object of the system is to train the students 
to self-control and to exercise a good influence 
over their fellow students. 

The plan of government is one “of the stu- 
dents, by the students, and for the students” 
and gives each pupil a share in the discipline 
of the school. The school faculty no longer con- 
trols the order of the school, but the two stu- 
dent bodies, the senate, and the house of trib- 
unes, have sole charge of the school in this 
inatter. The senate, the higher body, consists 
of two members of the faculty and two mem- 
bers, a boy and a girl, chosen by ballot from 
each of the four classes of the high school 
proper. ‘The senate appoints two tribunes, a 
boy and a girl, for each of the six periods of 
the school day and these tribunes, under the 
supervision of the senators, control directly the 
order of the study hall. Both senators and 
tribunes must attain certain marks in their 
studies to fill their positions. The students 
from time to time are permitted to offer sug- 
gestions which may serve to remedy any weak- 
ness that may exist in the constitution. The 
constitution provides that “each and every stu- 
dent is to conduct himself or herself in good 
order, with courtesy, and in a gentlemanly or 
ladylike manner, with a view always to pro- 
moting the happiness and well being of fellow 
students, and to bring honor to the name of 
the Plainfield High School. 

Indianapolis, Ind. Each grade is divided in- 
to two sections, and pupils are promoted twice 
a year. 





Superintendent: —I see that the School Board 
wants me to negotiate a big loan. 

School Director :—-Yes, I am afraid the Board 
is borrowing trouble. 
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The publie schools come nearer to realizing 
the ideal of democracy than any other American 
institution. They give to the poor and the rich 
the same chance. Their only aristocracy is the 
aristocracy of scholarship. But they do not 
realize democracy altogether, if boards of edu- 
cation will permit one child access to a school- 
house in which it can breathe pure air and which 
is lighted and warmed equally and wholesomely, 
and is beautiful in every respect, while requir- 
ing another child to occupy a desk in a dingy, 
ill-ventilated and uninviting building. 

Of course in the larger cities the chances can 
never be made equal all around for there must 
always he old schoolhouses, as well as new ones. 
But the aim of school boards should ever be to 
provide for better sanitary conditions and 
wholesome surroundings in all school buildings 
under their control, that every child may be 
free from the danger of having the eyesight im- 
paired, and retain a strong, healthy body. 

Binghamton, N. Y. The board disclaims all 
responsibility for so-called seeret high school so- 
cieties:; also disclaims all responsibility and 
oversight in respect to such societies on the part 
of the faculty of the high school, holding that 
the propriety of membership in such societies 
is a question to be decided by parents and pu- 
pils. It disavows all jurisdiction in the matter, 
as these societies have no official connection with 
the school. 

Council Bluffs, Ia. Including the principal, 
there are four male teachers in the High School 
faculty. They constitute one-fourth of the fac- 
ulty, the other twelve teachers being women. 
Several members of the board are of the opinion 
that there should be a larger proportion of men, 
and have determined to force this question. 

Philadelphia, Pa. The dual school system, 
which has existed since the establishment of 
the schools, and under which the teachers are 
appointed by local school boards, over which the 
Roard of Education has no control, will soon 
he abolished. 

The entire system, including the elementary 
and higher schools, is to be placed directly under 
the control of the Central Board of Fducation. 
The change, it is claimed, will prove very bene- 
ficial to the upbuilding of the schools. 

Philadelphia, Pa. The inscription on a bronze 
tablet on the newly erected McKinley school 
huilding reads: “Free schools are the necessary 
supplements of free men,” the words of the man 
after whom the school is named. The school is 
the finest in the city, being built of granite, 
with separate outbuildings for stairways and fire 
escapes. 

Omaha, Neb. The board has made a request 
of the authorities of the Normal school, located 
at Perv, to provide practice teaching for the 
students of the institution. The superintendent 
in a talk favoring the feature, among other 
thines, said: “Can you learn to swim by sitting 
on the bank and watching others in the water?” 
The inference heing that the teacher should 
learn in a practical manner. 

Los Angeles, Cal. Several years ago ungraded 
rooms were established for special cases among 
the pupils. The plan, thus far, has proven very 
successful. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. The questions of estab- 
lishing the free lecture system and installing 
shower baths in all the public school buildings 
are under consideration, 
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Cleveland, O. The card system of records has 
been instituted at the board of education head- 
quarters. The purpose is to place in compact 
form all the information necessarily referred to 
daily. When the system is complete, a person 
can take one of the cards and tell when a build- 
ing was erected, name of architect, contractors, 
cost, ete. He can tell the size and cost of the 
lot, number of rooms in the building, cost of 
heating apparatus, kind of coal used, cost and 
date of all repairs, and every other essential 
iact. 

No child should be denied the right to plenty 
of fresh air and light enough to read by while 
at school; and no child should have to study in 
en overheated room or a chilly room. 

Philadelphia, Pa. A parental school, it is 
found, is necessary to crown the compulsory 
education system. 

Melrose, Mass. <A citizen severely critises the 
board for issuing a mandate that the school 
teachers shall refrain from playing whist for 
prizes. 

It is his idea that the board has no ‘right to 
interfere with the private rights of teachers and 
not in its province to dictate the code of morals 
which the teachers are to pursue after school 
hours. Any dictation of that sort he holds to 
be coercion. 

New York City. The Board of Education has 
given the Public Fducation Association permis- 
sion to use a schoolhouse, in a tenement district, 
for concerts on six Sundays. 

Indianapolis, Ind. Two hundred and fifty 
teachers from Columbus, O., visited the schools 
of this city, recently, and with one voice loudly 
praised them. The point that seemed to impress 
most of them was the lavish manner in which 
the schools are provided for and the freedom 
allowed the properly constituted authorities to 
work out new ideas. The elegance and efficiency 
of buildings and equipment were especially 
marked and the general excellence of the teach- 
ing corps as well as the method for division of 
Jabor was the subject of favorable comment. 

Sioux City, Ia. The Trades and Labor As- 
sembly, it is rumored, will endeavor to secure 
the affiliation of the teachers of the city. How- 
ever, Superintendent W. M. Stevens does not 
think that there is any probability of the teach- 
ers of Sioux City following in the footsteps 
of the bolder members of their profession in 
Chicago. 

New York is importing kindergarten teachers 
from Philadelphia. 


Oldest Board Member. 


SERVED FORK SIXTY-TWO YEARS AT SHERBORN, MASS. 

We give in this connection the portrait of the 
Rev. Edmund Dowse. D. D., who is believed to 
have had the longest service of any school com- 
mittee man in the United States, having served 
for sixty-two years as a member of the school 
Committee in his native town, Sherborn, Mass. 
lTe has had a continuous service, with the excep- 
tion of one year, from the time of his first elec- 
tion, in March, 1836, to March, 1901. He has 
served most of the time as the chairman of the 
board, and has been its leading spirit. He has 
also been chairman of the trustees of the Sawin 
Academy and the Dowse High School since its 
formation. 
































































Dr. Dowse is descended from Lawrence Dowse 

who was a member of 
] the Puritan Colony in 
1 1650 and is believed 
to have come from 
} Broughton, England. 
|} He is more immedi- 
ately descended from 
Eleazer Dowse who 
took part in the battle 
of Bunker Hill and 
settled in Sherborn 
soon after the destruc- 
tion of Charlestown 
in 1775. 

Dr. Dowse was born 


Meuber ten door Ea 
Member Board of Educa- 
tion for over fify years, Sept. 17, 1813, and 


Sherborn, Mass. . 
, — was named for Sir 


Edmund Dowse who bequeathed to the town of 
Broughton, England, in 1625, a school called 
Dowse’s Charity. Ile was reared on a farm and 
he fitted for college at Day’s Academy, Wren- 
tham, Mass., and was graduated from Amherst 
College in 1836. The degree of doctor of divin- 
ity was conferred upon him by his alma mater on 
the 50th anniversary of his graduation in 1886. 
Ur. Dowse is the oldest living graduate of Am- 
herst College. 

He was ordained as the minister of the Pil- 
grim Congregational Church in Sherborn in 
1838, and has continued in the office without in- 
terruption until the present time, a period of 64 
years. His is one of the longest pastorates in 
New Eneland. 

He was elected to the Massachusetts Senate 
in 1869 and returned the next year. He served 
on the Committee on Education, and was ever 
on the alert to promote the cause of education, 
as well as every other good work. 

In 1880 he was chosen chaplain of the Massa- 
chusetts Senate and has been annually elected 
to the position since, covering a period of 22 
years. 

What is the secret of his wonderful success 
for “a prophet is without honor save in his own 
country and among his own kindred.” It is 
found in an estimate of him made by a class- 
mate, Dr. Nathaniel Allen, of Lowell, who 
wrote: “ITe has no eccentricities, or marked 
peculiarities, or in other words, very strong or 
weak points. Lis body, sound and healthy 
in every organ, like a perfect machine, all its 
operations worked harmoniously, resulting, with 
care, in uniform good health. His brain is 
relatively large and equally well developed in 
every point, giving harmony and consistency of 
character. This furnishes the ground work for 
strong social. and domestic affection as well as 
for energy and decision of character. This de- 
velopment of brain results also in such a mani- 
testation of the observing and reflecting facul- 
ties as to give a nice sense of propriety, sound 
judgment and good common sense. Then with 
such a brain the moral and religious faculties 
are so developed and exercised as to give a de- 
cided harmonious and consistent moral char- 
acter.” 

Being well balanced and poised by nature it 
has been easy for Dr. Dowse to sustain a deep 
and abiding interest in the people outside of his 
church. He has cared for the material, intel- 
lectual and moral welfare of the whole commun- 
ity, through these many years. In New England 
the meeting house and the schoolhouse have 
stood side by side and like most ministers of his 
time he has been called to serve both institu- 
tions. 

Dr. Dowse has served his town faithfully and 
well, in developing and maturing its public 
school system, as well as meeting the duties and 
perplexities of this remarkably long term as a 
school committee man. 











New York State Association. 

President Turner of the New York State As- 
sociation of School Boards has appointed the 
following legislative committee: Hon. John 
Raines, Canandaigua; Benjamin Hammond, 
Fishkill; John E. Myer, Auburn; A. C. Tux- 
bury, North Tonawanda; Joseph Beal, Oneida. 

The committee to consider and report on Dr. 
H. Ernest Schmid’s paper will consist of John 
E. Brandegee, Esq., Utica; Dr. H. Ernest 
Schmid, White Plains; George McCann, El- 
mira; B. B. Whitney, Gloversville; John Gar- 
vey, Frankfort. 

Tioga County, Pa., Convention. 

The School Directors of Tioga County, Penn- 
sylvania, held their seventh annual meeting on 
Oct. 29, in Wellsboro. L. A. Johnson, of Knox- 
ville, presided, and Dr. F. G. Wood, of Mans- 
field, acted as secretary of the convention. 

The topic of the first speaker, Charles M. 
Woodbury, of Knoxville, was “Centralizing 
Township Schools.” Prof. H. E. Cogswell, chief 
musical instructor at the Mansfield Normal 
School followed with an earnest plea for the 
teaching of music in the schools, setting forth 
the value of the study of singing as a physical 
exercise and an artistic and aesthetic stimulus. 
Hon. Charles Tubbs then presented a valuable 
paper on the “Compulsory School Laws as 
Passed by the Last Legislature and Our Duty in 
Enforcing It.” The law, he said, provides, 
mainly, that every child in the state between 
the ages of eight and sixteen be required to 
study the common English branches in some 
school, public or private, or at home with some 
teacher or legally qualified governess, unless he, 
the child is (1) physically or mentally unable, 
or (2) being over thirteen years of age, is en- 
gaged regularly in some useful employment or 
service. 

“Powers and Duties of the School Board as 
a Board of Health,” was the title of a paper 
read by E. H. Owlett, Esq., President of both 
the Wellsboro’s School Board and Board of 
Health. 

J. N. Hotchkiss, Lawrenceville, in his paper 
on “My Duty as a Director,” evinced a high 
ideal of what is required of an official of his 
class. 

Dr. A. B. Blodgett, Superintendent of Schools 
in Syracuse, and one of the Institute instruc- 
tors, gave a practical talk on “The Superintend- 
ent in Syracuse.” He paid a warm tribute to 
Supt. Longstreet’s efficiency. He favored strong- 
ly compulsory attendance and the adoption and 
enforcement of curfew laws, providing for the 
sounding of the bell at 8 o’clock. 

Supt. Longstreet advocated a legal provision 
for the payment of school directors’ expenses 
while attending meetings of the county associa- 
tion, and the assembled directors afterward ap- 
proved a plan for drafting a resolution addressed 
to Tioga county’s legislators asking them to 
further such legislation. 

The Association elected these officers for the 
ensuing year: President, Hon. Charles Tubbs, 
Osceola; Vice President, G. S. Walker, Tioga; 
Secretary, Dr. F. G. Wood, Mansfield; Delegate 
to State Directors’ Association, Hon. Charles 
Tubbs, Osceola; Alternate, Mr. W. H. Milo, 
Knoxville. Adjournment at 4 p. m. 

Among those in attendance, other than those 
whose names appear in the foregoing, were Di- 
rectors F. R. Field, Wellsboro; John Burke, 
Patrick Ross and Thomas Lindsay, Arnot; B. F. 
Edwards and L. W. Wilkis, Charleston; Joseph 


Wilson, Chatham; E. E. Benjamin, Arthur 
Stratton and A. B. Carpenter, Delmar; E. W. 
Close, Farmington; W. F. Reep and Frank Lee, 
Lawrence; Peter Gemeiner, Liberty township; 
Jeorge Spaulding, Benjamin Owlett and P. E. 
Brown, Middlebury; W. L. English, Morris; 
Volney Ripley, Richmond; L. L. Reynolds, Sul- 
livan, and L. K. King, Westfield township, Capt. 
H. J. Ripley, of Mansfield; Mr. J. B. Potter and 
others not directors were also present. 

Bucks County, Pa., Meeting. 

The semi-annual meeting of the Bucks 
County, Pennsylvania, School Directors’ Asso- 
ciation was held in Doylestown on Oct. 29. The 
first feature of the program was an address by 
President William H. Hurley, of Solebury. It 
related to the responsibility of the Director and 
the teacher and the purpose of the public school. 

Horace B. Hogeland, of Newtown, read a pa- 
per on “Should Vocal Music be Taught in the 
Schools and to What Extent?” Mr. Hogeland 
demonstrated that vocal music is of great value 
in the development of the child’s highest facul- 
ties. It has a refining and elevating influence. 
He urged that music be taught in all the schools. 

An address by S. C. Bachman, President of 
the Durham School Board, on “The Proper Re- 
lation of the School Board to the People and 
the Teachers,” was well received. Hon. Henry 
Houck, Deputy State Superintendent, Hon. 
Henry R. Pattengill and Supt. Moore of Ches- 
ter County made short talks to the directors. 
The following directors were chosen delegates 
to the state convention: Hugh B. Eastburn, of 
Doylestown; Capt. William Wynkoop, of New- 
town; Dr. A. E. Fretz, of Sellersville; S. C. 
Bachman, of Durham, and J. K. Wildman, of 
Bristol. 

Berks County, Pa., Convention. 

The tenth annual convention of the Berks 
County, Pennsylvania, School Directors was held 
at Reading, Oct. 23, commencing at 9 o’clock 
a.m. Before the program was commenced, of- 
ficers were elected for the ensuing year, as fol- 
lows: President, Dr. C. D. Werley, of Top- 
ton; first vice president, Robert FE. Brooke, 
Birdsboro; second vice president, Dr. Kupp, Gib- 
raltar; recording secretary, G. K. Noll, Price- 
town; corresponding secretary, J. J. Eshelman, 
Gibraltar; treasurer, Hon. John E. Pautsch, 
Centreport; executive committee, Supt. E. M. 
Rapp, Hamburg; Dr. S. W. Seaman, Lenharts- 
ville; Dr. D. Webster Kupp, Gibraltar; dele- 
gates to the State Directors’ convention, Dr. F. 
R. Brunner, Eshbach; Charles H. Armour, 
Birdsboro; Dr. C. D. Werley, Topton; George 
C. Hartline, Dengler’s; Joseph Kelso, Douglass- 
ville. " 

The first topic for discussion was “How to 
Economize in the Use of School Supplies.” The 
speakers were George C. Hartline, Dengler’s; 
Joseph Kelso, Douglassville, and B. Frank 
Kurtz, of Joanna. Their opinion was that there 
is too much waste of supplies in the school- 
room. Because the pupils secure these supplies 
without cost to themselves or parents, they do 
not take as much care as they should. Teach- 
ers should see to it that books are covered and 
made to last as long as possible. 

“What Can Directors Do to Limit the Spread 
of Disease in Country Schools,” was the next 
subject discussed. 

Dr. S. W. Seaman, of Lenhartsville, said: 
“This is a vital question and one that can be 
decided in only one way—quarantine. The regu- 


lations should be rigidly enforced. Children in 
families where there are contagious diseases 
must not be allowed to return to school until 
there is no danger of their carrying any germs 
with them. The length of the quarantine in 
vases of searlet fever should be six weeks; 
whooping cough, six weeks, and smallpox and 
chickenpox until after the scabs have all fallen 
off. 

“The schoolroom should have a sunny ex- 
posure. There are too many dark and gloomy. 
Put up the shades and let the sunlight in, even 
if the varnish on the furniture may be spoiled 
a little. Keep the schools clean. 

“The outhouses should not. be too near the 
schools—not less than 80 feet, better 100 feet. 

“Drinking water should be secured from a 
clean spring in preference to a farm house well. 

“The walls of the schoolroom are in too many 
cases a glaring white. Better have them a neu- 
tral tint. Blackboards should have a dull sur- 
face instead of a glossy one, lessening the eye 
strain. 

Dr. Horace F. Livingood, of Womelsdorf, 
said: “Perfect drainage is very necessary to 
prevent disease. Some schools are sunk into the 
ground, making them unhealthy. The situa- 
tion of a building is all important. 

“Teachers should be clean themselves, setting 
a healthy example to their pupils. There is a 
very bad effect if the teacher stands before them 
with a dirty paper collar on and apparel soiled. 

“Let the teachers, pupils and schoolroom be 
clean. 

“T believe that the system of having monthly 
examinations leads many pupils to become phy- 
sical wrecks. 

“The public funerals in country districts cer- 
tainly spread disease. In many instances a child 
dies, is kept for four or five days, the funeral 
is attended by the Sunday schools and every- 
one else. In about a week more of the disease 
breaks out—it’s bound to under these conditions. 
You’re responsible for it, as you are the board 
of health. 

“Publie funerals might be called nuisances, for 
they are largely responsible for the spread of 
disease.” 

Charles A. Smith, of Boyertown, thought 
that if the vitality of the child were kept up, 
there would be more protection against disease, 
as robust children seem to be more or less 
guarded against sickness. 

“The Duty and Influence of Directors,” was 
diseussed by FE. D. Hahn, of Tuckerton, who 
said: “Get good teachers; that’s one great duty. 
IXnow the character and all about the teacher 
before you engage him. Don’t let your pupils 
be overworked. We as farmers know that a colt 
ean’t carry as much as a horse. Children who 
are made to study too hard become physical 
wrecks. 

“Practice economy in school supplies, if pos- 
sible. The influence of a director is strong 
upon the pupil. Therefore he should be intel- 
ligent, be able to speak well, in fact be a model 
man.” 

Dr. E. N. Brown of the University of Michi- 
gan has been elected to the superintendency of 
the Dayton, QO., schools, succeeding Dr. W. N. 
Hailmann. Professor Brown is 42 years old, 
with a fine record as a man and a scholar. He 
has had much valuable experience, having trav- 
eled at home and visited abroad. His life has 
been devoted to the acquisition of the things 
that relate to the teaching of others. He has in 
vestigated the educational systems of this coun- 
try and those of Germany, and has by compari- 
son gained valuable knowledge. His career as 
the head of the Dayton school system will be 
watched by educators everywhere, with keen in 
terest. 
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A Successful School Board Convention Held at 
» Indianapolis, November 19 and 20. 


The first state convention of school boards 
held in Indiana was represented by forty cities 
and some fifty delegates. From every point of 
view the meeting was a success. The attend- 
ance, all things considered, was excellent. The 
interest manifested in the papers and discus- 
sions exceeded all expectations. 

President Sweeney was at his best. Secretary 
Anderson proved a bundle of activity, and’ the 
delegates were eager to receive and give of the 
good things offered. 

First Session. 
Wednesday, 10 a. m., November 19. 
Official Proceedings. 

President A. M. Sweeney called the meeting 
to order, and after greeting the members of 
the association read a paper on “Education, the 
Old and the New.” 

Governor Durbin then extended a hearty wel- 
come to the association. 

“The Teacher and the School Board,” was the 
subject of a paper read by Mr. W. F. Sanders 
of Connersville. 

Joint Session, 
Wednesday, 2 p. m., November 19, 1902. 

The joint meeting of the Indiana State Asso- 
ciation of School Boards and the Town and 
City School Superintendents’ Association of In- 
diana was called to order by Prof. John A. 
Wood. President A. M. Sweeney of the school 
board organization presided. He hailed the fact 
that the school boards and superintendents came 
together in joint session, and held that it au- 
gured well for the educational interests of the 
State. 

Mr. W. H. Anderson of Wabash then read a 
paper on “School Janitors.” 

Supt. W. H. Wiley of Terre Haute in dis- 
cussing the subject of “School Janitors,” said 
that if school boards would eliminate political 
or church influence in making appointments, a 
great relief would be given to superintendents. 
The janitor should be selected upon a basis of 
fiiness. He should be a patient, industrious and 
cleanly man. His trials are many. The care- 
less girl and the unruly boy are apt to give the 
jsnitor a great deal of annoyance. The duties 
of the janitor should be clearly defined and his 
salary an adequate one. 

Supt. J. N. Study held that the janitor should 
be employed for twelve months in the year. He 
should be a mechanic, who can make the ordi- 
nary repairs; should know the care of school 
apparatus and understand the heating apparatus. 
Should be a young man. A man who begins at 
an advanced age is not so apt to learn. The 
work is hard. A careless janitor is an expensive 
luxury. There ought to be a fixed set of rules 
defining his powers and duties. 

Supt. C. N. Kendall of Indianapolis stated 
that in looking over the proceedings of the Na- 
tional Educational Association for the past five 
vears, he had failed to find a single word re- 
eurding the school janitor. The weakness of 
some of the sechoolroom work is directly charge- 
able to the faulty work of the rooms, and the 
cleanliness of the building must be maintained 
by him. He should know something about car- 
pentry, painting and plumbing. 

Supt. W. H. Harrison of Wabash introduced 
a resolution asking for the appointment of a 
committee of three to report on the subject of 


Note. 
All addresses and papers read at the meet- 
ing will, from time to time, appear in these col- 
umns, 


heating schoolhouses. This committee to consist 
of one school trustee and one superintendent; 
the two to select the third man. 

Supt. R. A. Ogg moved that next year’s pro- 
gram of the two organizations be printed in 
one folder. Adopted. 

The chair then suggested that next year’s 
joint session be devoted to the subject of school- 
house heating. The decline of the natural gas 
supply having made the fuel problem a most 
serious one. 

Supt. Kendall of Indianapolis then spoke on 
the “Relation of the Superintendent to the 
School Board.” He held that the superintend- 
ent should take the board into his confidence 
in reference to condition of the schools. He 
should make his recommendations frankly and 
fearlessly. He should not feel aggrieved if 
these are not heeded by the board. He has 
complied with his duty. The superintendent 
should be the educational leader of the com- 
munity. In the appointment or election of 
school board members, the superintendent should 
keep his hands off. 

Supt. F. W. Cooley of Evansville: The teach- 
ing force is responsible to the superintendent, 
and the latter to the school board. The school 
board is responsible to the public. The super- 
intendent should work in close harmony with 
the board. The financial and professional la- 
bors should be clearly divided. If the superin- 
tendent enjoys the full confidence of the board, 
he is likely to have his recommendations carried 
out. 

Wm. Geo. Bruce: There are three grand di- 
visions in school administration: The teach- 
ing force, the school board, and the superin- 
tendent. The board represents the public, the 
teachers guide the pupils, and the superintend- 
ent stands between board and teachers. The 
most delicate part of the school administration 
mechanism lies in the point of contact between 
superintendent and school board. If the former 
is strong and the latter wise, the school system 
is bound to achieve satisfactory results. 

The discussion was continued by Messrs. At- 
kinson, Fagen, Wiley, Felkart and Sweeney. 

Last Session. 
Thursday, 10 a. m., November 20. 

President Sweeney called the meeting to or- 
der and, after a brief address, in which he 
pointed out the importance of intelligent activ- 
ity in behalf of the schools, he appointed the 
following: 

Nominations: Wm. Geo. 
Bruce, Allen Huntington and C. R. Kluger. 

Rev. Wilson Blackburn then read his paper 
on “School Sanitation.” 

The Committee on Nominations then reported 


Committee on 


the following list of officers to serve during the 
coming year: 

President: W. H. Anderson, Wabash: 

First Vice-President: A. C. Huber, East Chi- 
cago. 

Second Vice- Preside nt: S. B. Lowe, Bedford. 

Third Vice-President: Clam Pelzer, Boonville. 

Fourth Vice-President: Allen Hamilton, Fort 
Wayne. 

Fifth Vice-President: C. W. Moores, Indian- 
apolis. 

Secretary: J. W. Ratcliffe, West Terre Haute. 

Treasurer: Rev. Wilson Blackburn, Mount 
Vernon. 

Executive Committee: A. M. Sweeney, In- 
dianapolis; W. C. Chafee, Huntington; B. F. 
Bennett, Greensburg. 





W. H. ANDERSON, Esq. 
President Indiana Association of School Boards, 
Wabash, Ind. 


On motion of Mr. Bruce, the report was 
adopted unanimously and the officers declared 
elected. 

The chair then stated that an expense of $25 
had been incurred, and invited the members to 
contribute $1 each to cover it. Secretary An- 
derson later reported that $27.00 had been col- 
lected. 

Mr. Bruce also reported for the Committee on 
Nominations the suggestion that the Executive 
Committee be instructed to prepare a plan of 
organization and submit the same at the next 
meeting. The chair thereupon gave such in- 
structions. 

On motion of Mr. Moores, a Committee on 
Legislation was appointed by the chair, consist- 
ing of the following members: 

S. E. Stockdale, Fremont; H. C. Martin, At- 
tica; W. S. Campbell, Rushville; C. W. Moores, 
Indianapolis; A. C. Huber, East Chicago; ©. R. 
Kluger, Huntingburg; H. S. Stevenson, Rising 
Sun. 

It was then suggested that the several school 
boards, desiring to join in the movement for new 
school legislation, contribute the sum of $5 each, 
towards defraying the expenses of the committee. 

Mr. Kluger moved that the thanks of the or- 
ganization be extended to President Sweeney for 
the efficient services rendered in bringing the 
members together, and for the able manner in 
which he presided. 

The chair appointed Isaac F. Giegerick of 
North Manchester to serve on the Fuel Com- 
mittee. 

Members Present. 

H. C. Yount, Covington; C. E. Gillespie, 
Staunton; Harry Wellar, Albany; E. B. Smith, 
Ft. Wayne; Chas. Frank, Mishawaka; W. C. 
Chafee, Huntington; H. C. Martin, Attica; 
Charles W. Moores, Indianapolis; J. M. Rat- 
cliffe, West Terre Haute; T. F. Rose, Muncie; 
W. H. Anderson, Wabash; A. M. Sweeney, In- 
dianapolis; C. E. Case, Brookville; Rev. Wilson 
Blackburn, Mt. Vernon; H. 8S. Stevenson, Ris- 
ing Sun; Wm. H. Jeppeson, East Chicago; Cur- 
tis Atkinson, Oxford; C. R. Kluger, Hunting- 
lure; A. C. Huber, East Chicago; W. J. Meyer, 
Decatur; G. L. Watson, Cayuga; W. 8S. Camp- 
bell, Rushville; G. F. Markley, Bluffton; H. C. 
Miller, Greentown; O. J. Chandler, Warsaw; W. 
A. MeGregor, Mt. Vernon; B. Parke, Whiting; 
A. K. Whitelaw, Hammond; W. A. Merritt, 
Frankfort; Clam Pelzer, Boonville; S. B. Lowe, 
Bedford; S. E. Stockdale, Fremont; Robert 
Naegel, Greensburg; B. F. Bennett, Greensburg; 
Will C. Woodfill, Greensburg; U. M. Palmer, 
I'rankfort; Ira Boggs, Viedersburg; Herman R. 
Miller, La Porte; Allen Hamilton, Fort Wayne; 
C. E. Suttles, Decatur. 











Che Bible in Schools. 

Keene, N. H. Superintendent T. H. Harris 
favors a judicious, decent and sympathetic 
reading of the Bible in public schools, in con- 
nection with the study of literature. “We 
teach,” he says, “Browning, Shakespeare, Tenny- 
son, Milton and others, but how can the pupil 
understand this literature without being at all 
familiar with the Biblical selections alluded to. 
How can we do otherwise than to associate their 
poems and essays with that from which they so 
largely draw upon for inspiration? Might 
there not be responsive reading?” It is his 
opinion that a volume or two of selections might 
be provided for that purpose and thus in teach- 
ing English literature something might be done 
in the schools, without transgression of the law, 
to teach Bibical literature. He would make a 
clear distinction between the study of the Bible 
as a book of literature and an interpretation of 
its teaching on theology; he would oppose. the 
introduction of the religion of any particular 
denomination. 

John T. Prime, agent of the Massachusets 
State Board of Education, thinks that the prin- 
cipal objections to the use of the English Bible 
in schools along with the literature it has in- 
inspired, grows out of a feeling that the Bible 
is a book of theology—a subject on which people 
are not good enough yet to come together and 
agree. Personally he feels that the book is in 
form as well as substance, one of conduct, of 
history and of literature, much less productive 
of prejudice in the community than generally 
supposed, when presented in the right way. If 
convinced that the use of the Bible would serve 
to a good purpose, the superintendents, who have 
a large influence in the community, should do 
something looking toward its more general adop- 
tion. There is a law in Massachusetts sufficient 
for reading the Bible in schools. In the future 
it would be read and taught more intellectually 
than ever before, because literature is taught 
more intellectually. “We do not leave out the 
ancient history of the Hebrews from the high 
schools,” he says, “why should we throw it out 
of the lower grades? All we need is to believe 
that it will do. some good to our children. I 
would rather have it read in the school in a 
reverent spirit than anything else you can do 
with the Bible.” 

Manchester, N. H. Superintendent C. W. 
Bickford believes that a part of the Bible should 
be taught. “New England is founded upon the 
Bible,” he says, “but the Church is not giving the 
youth the Biblical instruction due it by inher- 
itance. The introduction of the Bible into the 
course of literature is objectionable only because 
it may degenerate into a direct attempt at moral 
instruction. One reads Milton, Shakespeare or 
Tennyson and forgets to read the book which in- 
spired them. As furnishing stories for children 
in the lower grades the Bible is unequalled, and 
will it not assist in the formation of the very 
highest ideals?” 

Waterbury, Conn. “TI believe in the Bible,” 
says Supt. B. W. Tinker, “but I don’t favor its 
use in schools. In the first place, what transla- 
tion should we use? There are people in this 
country—the Jews—who do not believe in the 
New Testament at all. Should we cram the New 
Testament down the throats of the Jews? Do 
we really wish the Bible introduced as literature 
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only, or are we trying to introduce it as a relig- 
ious training that has been properly put out.” 

Superintendent Adelbert S. Safford, of Bever- 
ly, Mass., fears that should the Bible be intro- 
duced into the public schools it will mean an 
endless controversary. Ile points to the con- 
ditions now existing in England, where religious 
schools are supported by the Government, a 
thing which the parochial schools in this country 
to-day would like to see. 

Marblehead, Mass. Superintendent John P. 
Gifford thinks there would be little or no difti- 
culty in introducing the Bible as a literary fea- 
ture in the public schools. 

Superintendent Eugene Bouton, of Pittsfield, 
Mass., suggests the adoption of a version of the 
Bible which has the sanction of Protestants, 
Roman Catholics and Jews alike for a school 
text-book. Such a version, he says, is used in 
Pittsfield, and the stories of Solomon, Moses, the 
Babylonian captivity, ete., are studied along 
with Milton, Shakespeare, Charlemagne, Homer 
and others. No objection has been raised by 
anyone. 

Ex-Superintendent Mowry, of Hyde Park, 
Mass., says that Protestants and Roman Catho- 
lics are much nearer together to-day than they 
ever were, and are able to agree on many vital 
points. In his school Catholic teachers have 
read the Bible and the Lord’s Prayer the same as 
the other teachers, and without raising any ob- 
jection. 

In Massachusetts the law provides that a pupil 
may, upon the request of his parents, be excused 
from participation in the Bible exercises. 


Business Educators’ Convention. 


One of the important educational gatherings 
of the year will be that of the National Commer- 
cial Teachers’ Federation, to be held at Milwau- 
kee, December 29, 30 and 31. The feature of 
the meeting will be a joint session with the 
Wisconsin Teachers’ Association. 

The program is as follows: 

TUESDAY AFTERNOON, DEC. 30TH, AT 1 O'CLOCK. 
Assembly Room Spencerian Business College. 

1 to 2:30, general election. 

The Early History of Commercial Education 
in America, L. L. Williams, Rochester, N. Y. 

Office Organization and Methods of a Large 


Business, Horace M. Battin, state auditor 
Standard Oil Co. 
The Benefit of Universal Organization 


Among Commercial Schools, Dr. H. M. Rowe, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Discussion, W. N. Ferris, Big Rapids, Mich. ; 
Geo. P. Lord, Salem, Mass.; Enos Spencer, Lou- 
isville, Ky. 

TUESDAY EVENING, DEC. 30TH, AT 8:30 O'CLOCK. 

Banquet at St. Charles Hotel. 

Toastmaster, Geo. W. Brown, Jacksonville, 
Ill.; Hon. George W. Peck, ex-governor of Wis- 
consin; Hon. William George Bruce, Milwau- 
kee, editor of the American School Board Jour- 
nal; J. W. Warr, editor of the Practical Age, 
Moline, Ill.; Carl Marshall, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; 
H. G. Healey, New York. 

WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, DEC. 31sT, AT 2:30 o’CLOCK 


Davidson Theater. 

Joint session of the National Commercial 
Teachers’ Federation and the Wisconsin State 
Teachers’ Association. 

SYMPOSIUM. 

1. The Meaning and Utility of Higher Com- 
mercial Education, Prof. J. C. Monaghan, 
University of Wisconsin. 

2. The High School as a Factor of Commer- 
cial Training, Chas. E. McLenegan, prin. 
West Division High School, Milwaukee. 

3. Private Business Schools as Factors in Com- 


~ 


mercial Training, Robert C. Spencer, pres. 
Spencerian Business College, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Educational Meetings. 


Arizona Territorial Teachers’ Association. 
Christmas Holidays. Phoenix. President, Prof. 
C. O. Case, Phoenix; secretary, Miss May Camp- 
bell, Prescott. 

California State Teachers’ Association. De- 
cember 30-31, 1902,—January 1, 2, 3, 1903. Los 
Angeles. President. A. E. Shumate, San Jose; 
vice-presidents, J. B. Millard, Los Angeles; Mrs. 
M. M. Fitzgerald, San Francisco; treasurer, 
Philip Prior, San Francisco. 

Colorado State 
cember 22, 23, 24. 


Association. De- 
Colorado Springs. President, 
John Dietrich, Colorado Springs; secretary, J. 
B. Ragan, Denver. 

Tdaho State Teachers’ Association. 
llolidays. Weiser. President, 
Vance, Wallace. 

Jowa State Teachers’ Association. 
51, 1902, and January 1-2, 1903. Des Moines. 
President, C. E. Shelton, Indianola; secretary, 
W. F. Barr, Des Moines. 

Kansas State Teachers’ Association. Decem- 
ber 29, 30, 31. Topeka. President, Joseph Hill, 
Emporia; secretary, Bertha Marlatt, Concordia; 
treasurer; W. ©. Lausdon, Fort Scott. 


Teachers’ 


Christmas 
Supt. C. W. 


December 


Louisiana State Teachers’ Association. De- 
cember 29-31. Baton Rouge. President, Miss 
Lulu Soape, Shreveport. 

Michigan State Teachers’ Association. De- 
cember 29-31. Saginaw. President, C. L. Bemis, 
lonia; secretaries, E. D. Palmer, Mason; O. C. 
Frederick, Detroit. 

Minnesota State Teachers’ 
cember 30, 1902, and January 1-2, 
Paul. President, S. J. Race, Redwood Falls; 
secretary, J. C. Bryant, St. Paul; treasurer, E. 
T. Carroll, Grand Rapids. 

Missouri State Association. De- 
cember 29-31. St. Louis. President, J. A. 
Whiteford, Moberly; vice-presidents, Ben Blew- 
ett, St. Louis; J. R. Hale, Bethany; J. W. Rich- 
ardson, Jefferson City; secretary, J. D. Wilson, 
Sedalia; treasurer, R. H. Jordan, St. Joseph. 

Montana State Association. De- 
cember 29-31. President, J. G. Me- 
Kay, Hamilton; vice-presidents, John Kay, Red 
Lodge; Miss Carson, Dillon; treasurer, George 
B. Swan, Bozeman; secretary, Miss Ida Fuller- 
ton, Helena. 

Nebraska State Teachers’ Association. De- 
cember 31, 1902, and January 1-2, 1903. Lin- 
coln. President, Supt. J. D. French, Hastings; 
secretary, Susan Hinman, David City; treasurer, 
A. L. Caviness, Fairbury. 


Asociation. De- 
1903. St. 


Teachers’ 


Teachers’ 
Bozeman. 


New Jersey State Teachers’ Association. De- 
cember 29-31. President, Charles J. 
Baxter, state superintendent; vice-presidents, 
Wm. Cullen Cook, Mt. Holly; Miss Mary A. 
Burroughs, Camden; secretary, L. C. Wooley, 
Trenton; treasurer, Otto H. Schulte, Newark. 


Trenton. 


New Mexico Territorial Teachers’ Association. 
December 28. East Las Vegas. President, M. E. 
Tiickey, Albuquerque; vice-president, Hugh A. 
Owen, Silver City; secretary, Ella May Berger, 
Santa Fe. 


North Dakota State Teachers’ Association. 
December 29-31. Fargo. President, W. E. 
Hicks; vice-president, George Thomas; secre- 
tary, P. S. Berg. 

South Dakota State Teachers’ Association. 


December 29, 1902—January 1, 1903. Mitchell. 
President, J. W. Heston, Brookings. 

Wisconsin State Teachers’ Association. De- 
vember 29-31. Milwaukee. President, Karl 
Mathie, Wausau: secretary, Thos. W. Boyce. 
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NEW HIGH SCHOOL, WILTON, WIS. 


CHANDLER & PARK, ARCHITECTS, RACINE, WIS. HIGH SCHOOL, BERKELEY, CAL. 
LOUIS 8. STONE, ARCHITECT, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Fitted with Cabot’s Deafening Quilt, manufactured by Samuel Cabot, Boston, 
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PERSPECTIVE, NEW SCHOOL, PLEASANTVILLE, N. J. 
(See Plans below.) 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN. SECOND FLOOR PLAN. 
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PERSPECTIVE AND FLOOR PLANS, NEW SCHOOL HOUSE, PLEASANTVILLE, N. J. 
~ HARRY V. ROGERS, ARCHITECT, 
8 Class Rooms, Library and Office. Seating Capacity 320 Pupils. Cost, $20,000. 
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Scheol Boards, School Officials and Ceachers. 





WM. GEO. BRUCE, - Editor and Publisher, 


New York—Chicago— Milwaukee. 
W. J. LAKE, Easrzaw Maxscen. 


63 Fifth Ave. 
195 Wabash Ave. 


New Yor« OFFICE: - - - 
CHICAGO OFFICE: - - - 


IssuzD MonTaty. SussoripTion, $1.00 a Year. 


CHRISTMAS CHEER TO YOU. 


Bruce, his family and entire office outfit— 
from babies to office cat—extend hearty greet- 
ings to our readers and advertisers. May you 
be blessed with a good appetite and a good 
dinner on Christmas Day—and with good 
cheer for those about you. 

A happy new year, also. May the coming 
1903 prove a prosperous year for you—full of 
usefulness to yourself and others—sunshine 


and happiness. BRUCE. 


CHICAGO TEACHERS JOIN FEDERATION 
OF LABOR. 


The Chicago Teachers’ Federation has voted 
te affiliate with the American Federation of 
Labor. 
throughout the country, both on the part of 


This action has attracted attention 


educators and members of organized labor. 

The teachers feel that they are closely allied 
with the laboring man through the teaching of 
his children. Backed by the vote of these men, 
they expect to improve the public school sys 
tem, abolish such evils as overcrowded school- 
rooms and low salaries. The teachers in their 
discussions made clear the point that they 
could benefit the general public by this affilia- 
tion, as well as relieve their own distressed 
condition. 

The labor men of Chicago applaud the 
teachers for the step taken, and say it means a 
closer bond between the union homes and the 
public schools. The teachers, certainly, would 
prove a powerful ally if at any time the union’s 
While the federation 
can assist the teachers, the labor men state that 
the teachers can aid the trade union most effec- 
tually. 


rights were attacked. 


By taking part in the trade union 
movement, they will become better acquainted 
with its aims and objects, and as a result will 
defend it at all times. 
will also be given a better knowledge of the 
rights of labor. 


The growing children 


Mayor Harrison, of Chicago, is opposed to 
the teachers’ action on general principles. He 
(oes not believe in employes of the public 
organizing themselves into labor unions. 

Comments favorable and otherwise on the 
action have been made throughout the country. 

Samuel Gompers, president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, expressed his pleas- 
ure in a telegratn to Ella Rowe, president of 
the Teachers’ Federation. He says: “No 
worthy workers have received less consideration 
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at the hands of society than the teachers of our 
children, the children who are to be the men 
and women of the future, and to whose safe- 
keeping the liberty, yes, the destiny of our civ- 
ilization, will be committed. Let care and 
wisdom guide your union’s course; and in our 
fraternal bond we can and will succeed and 
uchieve the right and establish justice among 
men,’ 

The move is regarded as revolutionary by 
New York pedagogues, although some indorse 
it. They believe that it would give the teach- 
ers of each town an importance, which would 
enable them to exert more power in securing 
legislation needed to improve their condition, 
and secure for them greater privileges than 
they now enjoy. 

Supt. Maxwell made the following com- 
ment: “I am one of those who believe in trade 
unionism. I believe it has done a tremendous 
amount of good for the working men and 
women of this country, and will do greater 
good in the future. And, after all, what are 
teachers but laborers? But before I discuss the 
plan of the Chicago teachers in detail, I would 
like to know everything that led up to the pro- 
posal and exactly how the affair stands.” 

James A. Sheridan, president of the Mil- 
waukee Board of School Directors, and a law- 
yer of marked ability, expressed himself as fol- 
lows on the subject: 

“The action at Chicago is a step that th 
teachers’ organization may properly take, and 
the union with the associations of the manual 
labors should be mutually helpful. 

“It may result in securing compensation to 
teachers commensurate with the value of their 
services in communities where this is desired, 
but an intelligent public will always appre- 
ciate the services of the public schoo! teachers 
and proy ide adequate salaries without the pres- 
sure that may come from organized efforts.” 

In St. Louis, many of the teachers feel that 
it is too radical a departure from accepted 
standards for those engaged in educational 
pursuit to form a combination and, by ally- 
ing themselves with organized labor, in a meas- 
ure coerce those in charge of the public schools 
into complying with their demands. 

Supt. Edward Drooks, head of the Philadel- 
phia public educational system, would not ad- 
vise teachers, generally, to resort to such a 
means of endeavoring to increase their salaries. 
Such a movement, he believes, would be un- 
dignified on the part of teachers, and beneath 
the dignity of the high profession to which 
they belong. He Says: “Let the teachers, in- 
stead of going upon strike and endeavoring to 
force an advance of salaries, show a spirit of 
fidelity and devotion to their duties and thus 
appeal to the generosity of the city officials by 
proving themselves worthy of esteem and con- 
fidence. 

“The highest rewards of life come to those 
who in the spirit of devotion to a noble cause 
learn to labor and wait.” 

Dr. Thomas F. Quimby, president of the 
Minneapolis Board of Education, when as- 
sured that a cardinal principle of industrial 
unions embraced a guaranty of competency, 


expressed hearty approval of the Chicago peda- 
gogues’ labor organization, and among other 
things said: 

“Anything that will give the teachers col- 
lective strength for the prosecution of plans 
for the betterment of the educational cause, 
should meet with the sanction of every one. 

“The teachers, as a class, have the interests 
of the school system at heart, and the plans 
they propose for the betterment of their own 
conditon must perforce improve the education- 
al system. 

“T am not sufficiently familiar with the gen- 
eral industrial situation to appreciate definite- 
ly the possibilities attaching to a coalition be- 
tween the teachers’ union and the Federation 
of Labor, but I can see that with a powerful 
organization to support them, the teachers will 
be in a better position to enforce reasonable de- 
mands, 

“IT had felt hitherto that the province of 
unionism did not extend beyond manual labor, 
but the venture of the Chicago teachers per- 
stades me otherwise. It is easy enough to fix 
a fair average for teachers’ services, which is 
not the case in other professions.” 

Prof. Coy, of the Hughes High School, Cin- 
cinnati, O., regards the action as unwise, from 
the fact that it was eouivalent to “going into 
polities.” 

Supt. C. N. Kendall, Indianapolis, believes 
In organization of school teachers. It is his 
opinion that the Chicago teachers have taken 
a step in the right direction. 

Educational and labor circles will watch 
with close interest the outcome of the Chicago 
venture. 


PENSIONS FOR TEACHERS. 

The question of pensioning teachers is at 
present being agitated by teachers’ organiza- 
tions in a number of cities. 

The reasons advanced for pensioning are: 

(1) A teacher on a yearly salary of $600 in 
a small city or $800 in a large one, who has to 
provide for herself entirely, cannot live as she 
ought to live, and do all that she must do as a 
good teacher, and lay by enough in twenty-five 
years to have an income sufficient to take care 
of herself after she has ceased her usefulness. 
To have an income of $300 a year, which is as 
little as one should have to live on even re- 
spectably, a person would need to have laid by 
about $7,000. Where is there a grade teacher 
who can do anything like that? 

2) A teacher who is worried over her fu- 
ture cannot teach in this age of the world. 
Corporal punishment, even if not forbidden, is 
looked upon as a weakness in a teacher, where 
as it used to be her strength. Scolding, keep 
ing after school, and every other means of di- 
rect discipline is frowned upon, which means 
that a woman must accomplish all the results 
by her personality. Virtue must go out of her 
in the administration and discipline of the 
school. This means that she must be in the 
best physical and mental condition every day. 
In the old days one could whip and scold best 
who was not in good physical and mental forni ; 
not so under the new regime. 
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Ex-Chinese Minister Wu bids a gracious farewell to 
the colleges. 


(3) No teacher, unless she be a rare woman, 
can teach in advanced years now, whereas in 
other days she could often teach best when her 
vivacity and elasticity diminished. Now she 
is at a discount when she does not enjoy the 
newness of methods and devices. It is, there- 
fore, a necessity unless she have unusual alert- 
ness and vigor for her to be able to retire at a 
comparatively early period in life. 

(4) Justice to the teacher, to the school, to 
the child, and to the country requires that some 
pension scheme be provided to enable her to do 
her best work while teaching, and to retire in 
comfort when she cannot do good work in the 
schoolroom. 

Arguments in opposition to a pension are: 

(1) It is humiliating to be a pensioner; (2) 
one ought to be thrifty; one teaches better who 
is getting ahead; one will be more apprecia- 
tive of the struggles in the home from which 
the children come if she faces the fact that her 
wn economy is to determine her own comfort 
io the future; (3) it is better to have salaries 
increased so that teachers can lay by something 
worth while; (4) it is better to pay public 
money for adequate support of those who are 
working than those who are through working, 

There ought not to be any question as to the 
wisdom and necessity of providing a pension 
for teachers, if an equitable system can be de- 
vised. 


ELECTED. 


ENT COOK 
COUNTY, 
CHICAGO. 





Prof. F, A. Nightingale, the text-book author, suc- 
ceeds O. T. Bright. 


The possibilities of Dr. Harper's introduction of 
livree in the Chicago University. 


WHY ARE TEACHERS WAGES LOW? 


1. “Nearly all classes, old and young, look 
down on school teachers as upon unfortunates 
who have adopted teaching because there is no 
other way of livelihood open to them.”—John 
Gilmer Speed. 

2. “The community does not tempt the 
highest type of mind toward this calling be- 
cause of the inadequacy of rewards and the 
uncertainty of advancement in the teaching 
profession.” —Richard Watson Gilder. 

3. “We commit our educational machinery 
to the unfit and inexperienced. We need able 
men and women of mature ability, but we do 
not pay the price that attracts such service.” 
John Davidson. 





4. “We have been careful as the nation 
waxed in material prosperity to keep the pay 
of teachers down and to shove them into the 
social background more and more. How can 
men of the highest class be expected to devote 
their lives to a profession which yields little 
more than a pittance when one is thoroughly 
successful? The State is satisfied to pay the 
average instruetor about as much as the city 
laborer or a horse car conductor receives.”— 
Robert Grant. 

5. From the average monthly salaries of 
men and women teacherg given in the last re- 
port of the United States Commissioner of 
Education, and from the average length of the 
school year, the average yearly salary of male 
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The pupils of Jackson School, Chicago, strike because 
of a teacher's dismissal. 





The list of newly elected State Superintendents of 
Public Instruction. 


teachers is estimated to be about $328.80 and 
of women teachers $264.60. 


CRIMINAL “BOOK BEGGAR.” 


For some time the large book publishing 
houses have suffered from a unique form of 
fraud. The scheme was by misrepresentation 
of identity to secure books of more or less 
value. ‘To such an extent was the practice car- 
ried that the Postoffice Department was ap- 
pealed to to trace out the swindlers for viola- 
tion of the law against misusing the mails. 
According to advices just received here from 
Olney, [ll., through Inspector George P. 
Reidenbach, a capture was recently effected at 
Crossville, Ill., and the case so vigorously 
prosecuted as to serve as a warning to others. 
Clyde Houk, principal of the Crossville 
schools, pleaded guilty, when arraigned, to 
having used the assumed names of Prof. Wm. 
“4. Woods and George 8S. Winter to obtain 
hooks from various publishing houses, osten- 
sibly for inspection. The substantial fine of 
#500 and costs was assessed against him and 
paid. The Postoftice Inspectors are said to 
have several other cases well in hand and 
assisted by the publishing firms are making 
strenuous efforts to break up the practice. 


A sensible Christmas present—Webster’s 
International Dictionary. And this is not an 
advertisement either. 





English towns disdain Andrew Carnegie’s gifts of 


Public Libraries. 















HAZELDELL SCHOOL, CLEVELAND, OHIO. NEW SCHOOL HOUSE, NORTH FREEDOM, WIS. 

M. M. GLEICHMAN, ARCHITECT. c. H. WILLIAMS, ARTHITECT, PORTAGE, WIS. : ‘ 

Fitted with Cabot’s Deafening Quilt. Dimensions, 38x68 feet. Four Class Rooms and Library. Capacity, 200 Pupils. 
Heating System, Hot Air. Cost, $6,000. 
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x NEW HIGH SCHOOL, ve oe : » el a t" 
Dimensions, 70x100 feet. Contains Assembly Room, ecitation, 2 Science an 
1 Lecture Room, etc. Heated by direct and indirect radiation. Temperature ‘ a SS 


and Ventilation regulated by Johnson System. Cost $21,000. 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN. BASEMENT PLAN. 


FLOOR PLANS, NEW PRIMARY SCHOOL, NORWOOD, MASS. (Perspective on Opposite Page.) 


HENRY BAILEY ALDEN, ARCHITECT, BOSTON, MASS. 
Eight Rooms, 28x32 feet. Capacity, 300 Pupils. 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN. 


SECOND FLOOR PLAN. 
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Eight Rooms, 28x32 feet. 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN. 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN. 
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THIRD FLOOR PLAN. 


NEW SECOND WARD PRIMARY SCHOOL AND MILWAUKEE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


BUEMMING & 


Primary School: 


DICK, 


Ten Class Rooms, Teachers’ 





ARCHITECTS, 


Eight Class Rooms, Printing, Manual Training Rooms, Library, etc. 
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Che Larger View in Education. 


BY RURIC N. ROARK, PH. D. 

Public schools have no right to teach trades 
any more than they have to teach professions, 
but they must teach the alphabets of both 
trades and professions. I would not have any 
child go out from a public school having his 
life horizon bounded within the circumference 
of a dollar, but would have him make dollars 
with skill and manliness, and have culture be- 
sides, 

I do not mean what passes for culture some- 
times, not “culchah, don’t you know,” not a 
selfish garnering of the good things of knowl- 
edge and thought to be given out only to one’s 
own circle. 1 mean the culture that knows 
and feels and thinks the best that is to be 
known and felt and thought and gives of it 
freely to others, whereby the earth may be 
saved from crass materialism. Let Matthew 
Arnold say it, “The great men of culture are 
those who have a passion for diffusing, for 
making prevail, of carrying from one end of 
society to the other, the best knowledges, the 
best ideas of their time; who leave labor to 
divest knowledge of all that was harsh, un- 
couth, difficult, abstract, professional, exclu- 
sive; to humanize it, to make efficient outside 
the clique of the cultured and learned, yet still 
remaining the best knowledge and thought 
of the time.” 

Although I accede whole heartedly to the 
idea that the function of a public school is to 
make good citizens, and that the ability and 
desire to make an honest living are among the 
chief marks of a good citizen, yet I would have 
the children of to-morrow not only able to 
make a living, but to make and have life, and 
to have it more abundantly. The book is full 
of good pedagogy as well as good morals, which 
says, “but rather seek ye t the kingdom of God, 
and all these things shall be added unto you, 
and we pray daily “thy kingdom come.” Noth- 
ing deserves a place in the curriculum of the 
public schools that is not, when rightly taught, 
truly educative, and therefore helpful tow ards 
the coming of the kingdom. 

It was but a form of socialized selfishness, 
which further demanded of the public schools 
that they give the state good citizens, urging 
the term citizens in the narrow political sense 
of one whose service to his state is done when 
he votes with some conscience, or commits no 
malfeasance in office. The idea of citizenship 
and social service to-day is not the narrow 
absurd, and often hypocritical one which has 
lasted so long in American politics. One does 
not have to be a political office holder or in a 
salaried place, in order to serve the commu- 
nity, indeed it has been the reproach of Ameri- 
ean life that the politician and the salaried 
official not only were not expected or compelled 
to render social service in any liberal sense, 
but even demanded that the public serve them. 
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The present day idea of a citizen’s duty is that 
he can and should serve the social whole in any 
capacity, whether public or private. Hanus 
says, “man’s highest and most permanent ideal 
is service.” Hutler declares, “the state is the 
completion of the life of the individual, with- 
out it he would not wholly live.” The truth 
of these utterances is amply proved in the lives 
and characters of the men whom the editor of 
the “World’s Work” in the April issue classes 
as “eminent citizens.” In order to illustrate 
what I believe to be the trend of this modern 
American view of citizenship I can find noth- 
ing better than these words from Mr. Page: 
“The more one studies the list [of men on the 
Board of the Carnegie Institution] the clearer 
it becomes that unselfishness and straightfor- 
ward public service is the most direct way to 
the confidence and high esteem of the people 
of the United States.” Again, “Public service 
is a more comprehensive phrase than political 
service. It is meant to include political service 
and more”. And again, speaking of a group 
of strong men, “They are the embodiment of 
high civic virtue. They become distinguished 
simply as citizens. * * * They reach 
eminence by their work, but they do more 
than that—they compel a high degree of pub- 
lic confidence by their character and by their 
unflagging interest in the public welfare. The 
road to eminence of this kind is open to every 
citizen.” Could you imagine such things said 
of Crokers, or Quays, or Gormans, or Sages, 
or Hetty Greens, or Schwabs? 

Coincidently with this fine widening of the 
view of American citizenship—of its char- 
acter, its opportunities and its obligations— 
has come the universal awakening to the so- 
cial possibilities and functions of the public 
school, and also to the shortcomings of much 
of the best work in schools as at present or- 
ganized and administered. Dewey, in his very 
suggestive booklet on “The School and So- 
ciety,” says, “Upon the ethical side, the tragic 
weakness of the present school is that it en- 
deavors to prepare future members of the so- 
cial order in a medium in which the condi- 
tions of the social spirit are eminently want- 
ing.” He says further that “The great waste 
in school comes from [the child’s] inability 
to utilize the experience he gets outside the 
school in any free way within the school it- 
self; while, on the other hand, he is unable 
to apply in daily life what he is learning at 
school.” Dr. Young, in her recent monograph 
on “Isolation in the Schools,” says: “With 
the school closely bound by reason of its ex- 
istence, to the social world, the logical infer- 
ence of that relationship would be that in the 
content of its course of study and the method 
of its treatment, life on the outside would be 
typified. Instead of this, much of the course 
of study is effete matter, which was long ago 
rejected as having been made useless by mod- 
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ern thought and invention; and many of the 
methods of manipulation and application of 
subject matter have been rejected by the busy 
workers outside as cumbersome and needlessly 
wearisome.” 

So much by way of criticism and sugges- 
tion. Many harsher, more sharply critical ut- 
terances than these can be found in both the 
popular and the professional writings of the 
last decade, but none that are more sympatheti- 
cally thoughtful, or with a truer purpose to 
right the wrongs criticised. For something 
more helpfully constructive—(constructive 
suggestion is always pleasanter than destruc- 
tive criticism )—let me refer you to the whole 
of Dewey’s “Pedagogical Creed”—from which 
if I should begin to quote I should quote it all. 

Toward the realization of the ideals re- 
vealed by the larger view there have been and 
are some splendid contributions. 

Col. Parker, from whose dying fingers his 
work has just slipped will, I think, go into 
educational history as the seer and prophet of 
the better time, as the first to endeavor to 
make real the vision that he saw. In that 
fine appreciation of him written for the cur- 
rent “Review of Reviews,” by Prof. Jackman, 
we are told that “the war waged upon Col. 
Parker was not upon trifling details, it was 
upon the fundamentals in human _ life. 
Through their instinets the politicians at least 
dimly foresaw the result upon their own am- 
bition if childhood were to be allowed this 
sweet taste of freedom (of true Democracy), 
hence they and all other manipulators of men 
fought him as for their lives.” In the Uni- 


versity Elementary School, Dr. Dewey and his 
fellow experimenters are also at work upon 
this same problem, of making the school an 
integral and enjoyable part of the child’s 
highest and most useful life. 
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amelioration or reform of society more radical 5 


than those of which teachers hold the leverage. TAY 
The teacher who realizes his social function FS - 


It is well that not all the workers have 
caught the larger view from the same angle 
—for the problem of correlating the school 
with human progress and social well-being is 
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so vast that it must be attacked from many 
quarters. 

At a little town in Missouri the school chil- 
dren have been encouraged by the judicious 
use of prizes to vie with one another in the 
beautification of the streets and their own back 
yards, with so much success that a practical 
exemplification of their work will be offered 
in St. Louis as a part of the great exhibition 
of 1903. 

In Georgia Prof. Branson of the State Nor- 
mal is establishing an “extension school” in 
the pine woods, where in addition to other 
work the crackers are shown how to use the 
materials right at home in the manufacture 
of useful and artistic articles. 

Booker Washington sends his senior stu- 
dents out to the cotton patches and cabins of 
the Alabama negroes and has them study 
there the conditions and causes that lead to 
the squalor and misery of these homes. Then 
they come back to Tuskegee and work out a 
practical plan by which these families, using 
only the means at hand, hitherto neglected 
through ignorance and laziness, may alleviate 
their wretchedness themselves. 

[ recall these instances to your attention 
simply to typify what is doing all over the 
country—and what a revolt they indicate 
against the ancient thraldom of the three R’s, 
the benumbing tyranny of the bookish ecurri- 
culum—what a change from the time when 
the surest mark of a scholar, in the popular 
mind, was his utter inability to do anything. 

The influence of the larger view is shown 
also in the slowly awakening public intelli- 
gence and conscience on the subject of teach- 
ers. So long as a book was the only instru- 
ment of education, any teacher would do who 
could look on a book and hear a lesson. But 
in the new order of things the teacher is to 
be to the school an interpreter and revealer 
of the full rich life of the busy world, and 
must therefore live this life himself. He 
must know and feel its industry, its art, its 
literature, its ethics, its culture. 





Horace Mann said, “moles cannot teach 
young eagles to fly.” Those who would teach 
to-morrow must be men and women who are 
alive to their tingling finger tips, and pos- 
sessed of that sort of personality and scholar- 
ship, and culture, and skill in doing, that you 
and [ want our boys and girls to come in con- 
tact with. Small says, “Sociology demands 
of educators, that they shall not rate them- 
selves as leaders of children, but as makers 
of society. Sociology knows no means for the 
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will not be satisfied with passing children to 
the next grade. He will read his success only 
in the record of men and women who go from 
the school eager to explore wider and deeper 
these social relations, and zealous to do their 
part in making a better future.” 


We want men and women in the schools who 
can make those whom they teach feel the same 
tremendous grip and pull of the future upon 
them which wrung from Cecil Rhodes his 
death cry of “so little done, so much to do.” 
There are still empires to be builded otherwise 
than in South Africa, and of other kinds than 
that created by the Colossus. 


We have had enough of the sort of school- 
ing that emphasizes the mere utilitarian side 
of knowing and doing, that brings forth a 
citizenry sharp to live off the community but 
not willing to live for it. In the words of 
Bishop Spalding “Do not our young men lack 
noble ambition? To be a legislator; to be a 
governor ; to be talked about; to live in a mar- 
ble house—seems to them the thing to be de- 
sired. Unhappy youths from whom the power 
of goodness of life are hidden, who, standing 
in the presence of the unseen infinite world 
of truth and beauty, can only dream some al- 
dermaniec night mare.” With this unpleas- 
antly accurate description couple what Mabie 
said the other day in his lecture on Hugo:— 
“When Scholarship has no heart for the com- 
mon fortune of humanity and no enthusiasm 
for those who cheer and inspire and console 
by fresh putting forth of that creative energy 
which is the joy of the race, it ceases to count 
and becomes but dust and ashes like so many 
other forms of mere accumulation.” 

This idea that somehow, in no haphazard 
way, but definitely and surely—the schools 
from the lowest to the highest must benefit the 
community, the social whole, is working a 
great revolution, as dynamic ideas always do. 
Under the stimulus of it we are gathering up 
and organizing all the educational forces of 
the community—are providing vacation schools 
in cities, continuous sessions in normal schools, 
summer terms and extension work in universi- 
ties; are founding libraries, art galleries, and 
museums and opening wider those already 
founded. We are making schoolhouses some- 
thing else than places in which to hear les- 
sons—are throwing them open for the use of 
all the people, for club meetings, lectures, 
music, and all forms of social, healthful 
gathering together. 

The force of this vital thought is slowly, 
perhaps, but irresistably reshaping the curri- 
culum, pushing out the archaic and useless, 
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putting in the useful, the artistic, the cultural. 
It is compelling all schools, the elementary, 
ihe college, the university, to so change front 
as to face the common pathway of humanity 
in its upward climb, thus enabling whoever 
goes forth, from wherever he goes forth, 
whether at the end of the grades or from the 
s.phomore year, or with his doctor’s degree, 
to catch step with the world’s advance. It is 
our inestimable privilege, who stand on the 
nearer verge of this new century, to watch the 
outworking of the forces set in motion by the 
larger concept of education, and to have some 
share in the swift, free march of events. To 
see one man of wealth endow an organization 
for pure research ; to hear another say it is dis- 
graceful vo die rich, and to see him give the 
price of a kingdom to the universities of his 
native country, and as much to the founding 
of a national institute at Washington; to see 
a group of very busy men organized as a “Gen- 
eral Board of Education,” with a million dol- 
lars in hand for immediate expense, for the 
purpose of fostering the self-helping educa- 
tional spirit and activity of the South; to see 
a farm “social settlement” organized in the 
blackest part of the black belt of Alabama; to 
know that China has by recent edicts, begun 
a system of rational education; to read that 
most remarkable bequests for international 
amity made by the great Englishman whose 
ashes rest in the solid rock of his beloved Ma- 
tappo Hills, and whose “soul has become the 
soul of the land,” these make the pulses beat 
faster, and the soul kindle, and the breast re- 
joice, for they mean that men’s eyes have lifted 
and have caught the clearer vision, the larger 
view. 
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The Taylor School Readers. 

Second Reader. By Frances Lillian Taylor. 
Cloth, 160 pages. Published by the Werner 
School Book Company, New York, Chicago. 

The key-note of this series is “child-life in- 
terests embodied in good literature, accompanied 
by artistic illustrations.” Nursery rhymes anid 
fables, pleasant notes about books and authors, 
little stories from history, stories about plants 
and animals, and the forces of nature, all 
adapted to teach the virtues, illustrated by some 
of the finest illustrations ever designed for 
children, pictures of flowers and trees and birds, 
and scenes of home life, some of them beauti- 
fully colored—all contribute to the makeup of 
this exquisite little book. 


Macbeth. 


By William Shakespeare. With an introduc- 
tion by Edward Everett Hale, Jr., Ph. D., Pro- 
fessor of Rhetoric and Logic, Union College. 
88 pages. Single numbers, 12! cents. Published 
by the University Publishing Company, New 
York, Boston, New Orleans. 

This is an addition to the Standard Literature 
Series and does credit to the publishers. The 
introduction is able and most helpful in throw- 
ing light upon the remarkable tragedy and its 
author. 


Heidl. 

By Johanna Sypri. Translated by Helena S. 
White. (Children’s Favorite Classics.) 16 mo. 
340 pages. Illustrated. Illuminated cloth bind- 
ing. Price, 60 cents. Published by Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Company, New York. 

The story relates a glorious free life which 
a little girl led with her grandfather, whose 
Icnely cabin was located in the Alps. It teaches 
many ennobling lessons. Its flavor has been 
nowise lost by translation into English, the 
present version being new and carefully made. 
Children will find the story a most fascinating 
one and which they ever will enjoy; the nature 
reader will find its reading no waste of time. 


Nature Study Readers. 


Ry John W. Troeger, A. M., B. 8., and Edna 
Beatrice Troeger. Published by D. Appleton & 
Company, New York, Chicago. 

This book is designed mainly for the use of 
children advanced as far as the upper grades. 
Jlowever, it enters broadly into scientific sub- 
sects and treats them in a way attractive and 
sufficiently simple to serve well “in furnishing 
the general reader with facts of science to en- 
able them to enjoy the learned articles of our 
current periodicals.” 

Its style is plain and free from unusual and 
perplexing scientific terms while the many: en- 
eravings and literary features that appear in 
the work, though not always of a scientific na- 
ture, serve to glaze over the abstruseness of the 
subject, which is too liable to warn off young 
readers from books of science. 

Children and even older persons, not wishing 
to study this subject deeply, will be attracted 
to the work and profit by it in a scientific way, 
while the moral tenor of the book is not such 
as will poison their minds with the tenets of 
atheism and _ infidelity—-seeds scattered too 
broadeast among our scientific writers to-day. 
For the author, instead of finding in the wonders 
and beauties of nature, grounds for the rejee- 
tion of nature’s divine authorship, “cannot think 
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it possible the facts of nature should rule out 
the Creator, but rather testify to his presence 
and power.” 

The scientific merits of the book lie chiefly 
in the extent of matter that has been brought 
within its small limits. For the author teaches 
almost all branches of science, giving due im- 
portance to each in its turn, making them prac- 
tical in their bearing and for the most part 
accurate. Perhaps here and there he slips. In 
his anxiety to remain close to authority, he 
sometimes adopts error with truth. These, how- 
ever, are inappreciable and do nothing to mar 
the usefulness and attractiveness of the book. 
Historical Sources in Schools. 

Report to the New England History Teachers’ 
Association. By a Select Committee. 299 
pages. Price, 60 cents. Published by The Mac- 
millan Company, New York, Chicago. (For 
sale at Des Forges & Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis.) 

The compilers of this small volume have un- 
dertaken to do for history in general what Jus- 
tin Winsor has accomplished for a single coun- 
try in his well known work entitled “Narrative 
and Critical History of America.” Many of 
our teachers will with justice, it seems to us, 
register a complaint that certain important 
epochs and periods did not get their dues in 
the distribution of matter and that the com- 
pilers were partial towards the settlements of 
New England. The Historian, Lummis, as- 
sures us that he studied for years and yet was 
entirely ignorant of certain periods of our his- 
tory, because writers had studiously avoided 
treating of them. The present volume would 
probably force him to repeat his statement. 

Bede can searcely be classed among the writers 
of the Middle Ages. We suggest that his name 
be omitted for this period (if the book reaches 
a second edition), and that Maitland be sub- 
stituted in his place. This latter was written 
entirely from original documents. We cannot 
see why Luther’s Table Talk is recommended 
for children. The reading of it will certainly 
not favorably impress the American boy or girl. 
We suggest, also, that The Relations, lately 
edited by Thwaites, of the Wisconsin Historical 
Society, be placed among the list of documents 
in regard to the history of Canada. 

From Homer to Theocritus. 

A Manual of Greek Literature. By Edward 
Capps, Professor of Greek in the University of 
Chicago. 476 pages. Published by Chas. Serib- 
ner’s Sons, New York. 

To students of the classics, this book will 
he a very welcome addition to the many useful 
works, which have, of late years, been published 
to elucidate the Latin and Grek authors. The 
present work gives the student an insight into 
the spirit of the old Greek writers and by the 
numerous quotations which are usually the best 
English translations, ancient 
models in a way that excites the interest of 
the reader, whether he be an ordinary mind 
in search of something fine from a library point- 
of-view, or a student-delivery in the original 
Greek. Besides affording much information in 
regard to the life and lines of each author, 
the book has the additional charm of being writ- 
ten in an entertaining manter and style that 
is elegant. We venture to say that many who 
peruse this work. will be surprised to find how 
near Theocritus is to the spirit of our times. 
The present is the second edition of the work, 
which was first issued in 1900. 
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Advanced French Prose Composition. 

Py Victor EF. Francois. Instructor in French 
in the University of Michigan. Cloth. 12 mo. 
92 pages. Price, 80 cents. Published by the 
American Book Company, New York, Cincin- 


nati, Chicago. 


This is a manual to aid, in French compo- 
sition, those students who have mastered the 
declensions and conjugations, both regular and 
irregular, together with the elementary rules of 
syntax. It is interesting and practical. 


Course Complete De Langue Francaise. 


Par Maxime Ingres. Premier Volume. 314 
pages. Published by the University of Chicago 
Press. 

This is a grammar of grand promises, which 
are not likely to be fulfilled. It is a jumble of 
miscellaneous grammar and information. 

A First French Book. 


By Charles Alfred Downer, Ph. D., Assistant 
Professor of the French Language and Litera- 
ture in the College of the City of New York. 
Twentieth Century Text-Books. 348 pages. 
Price, $1.10. Published by D. Appleton & Com- 
pany, New York, Chicago. 

This is undoubtedly one of the very best 
French grammars for English speaking stu- 
dents. It combines many excellent features: it 
is clear, accurate, well-graded and full of very 
practical hints. Its exercises also deserve great 
praise. 

Third Reader. 


Graded Classics. By M. W. Haliburton and 
F. T. Norvell. 224 pages. Published by the 
B. F. Johnson Publishing Company, Richmond, 
Va. 

Entertaining stories from history, fairy tales, 
tales of travel and adventure, the story of Jo- 
seph from the Bible, from the wild career of 
Robin Hood in the Sherwood forest, men and 
animals, choice little poems, all put together in 
a most attractive style and illustrated with 
spirited pictures—-and we have a book that can- 
not fail to interest young readers. 


Development of the Child in Later Infancy. 

Being Part II of the Intellectual and Moral 
Development of the Child. By Gabriel Com- 
payre, Reetor of the University of Lyons. 
Translated from the French by Mary FE. Wil- 
son, B. T.., Smith College, Member of Graduate 
Seminary in Child Study, University of Cali- 
fornia. International Education Series. 300 
Published by D. Appleton & Company, 
New York, Chicago. 

This is Volume LIII in this important series, 
and is the translation of the second part of the 
author’s work. The first part, which was Vol. 
XXXYV in the series was devoted to the earliest 
indications of activity in the infant, the use 
of its senses—-sight, hearing, smell, taste and 
touch, and the expression of its earliest emo- 
tions—fear, love and selfishness. This second 
part treats of the expressions of the activities 
in later infancy—imitation and curiosity, judg- 
ment and reasoning, learning to talk, walking 
and playing, development of the moral sense, 
faults and virtues, mental alienation, feeling of 
selfhood and personality. 

The scope of the work is outlined in the 
scholarly preface of the editor of the entire 
series, Dr. William T. Harris, United States 
Commissioner of Education. Through all the 
chapters there are evidences of the closest ob- 
servation of the development of the young 
child’s faculties. Many authorities are quoted 
on varying phases of the child’s growth. The 
careful teacher cannot fail to be greatly profited 
by reading this book. There are some chapters 
of special interest. There may be peculiarities 
in the child’s temperament, sometimes trying 
to the teacher, but for which the child is not 
always responsible. The thoughtful teacher will 
learn to be considerate. 


pages. 


The author has made the entire profession 
greatly indebted to him for writing this valu- 
able treatise. 
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Lewiston, Me. A feature of the New Jordan 
high school is the drinking fountains. These 
are odd in style, but commendable for their 
cleanliness. A small stream of water or jet 
shoots upward for about five or six inches and 
the thirsty student only has to stoop over and 
“bite off’ what he wants. These fountains are 
in every corridor. 

The McIntosh Co.’s Heliopticon seems to be a 
popular instrument, a large number of them hav- 
ing recently been furnished to leading schools. 
Among them might be noticed Wake Forest Col- 
lege, Wake Forest, N. C., Kansas Medical Col- 
lege, Topeka, Kans., Waynesburg College, Way- 
nesburg, Pa., American Medical Missionary Col- 
lege, Chicago, Ill., University Medical College, 
Kansas City, Mo., Southwest Kansas College, 
Winfield, Kans., High School, Canton, IIl., and 
numerous others. 

W. T. Holey represents the Minneapolis Fur- 
niture Company in the west. 

Beaver Falls, Pa. A supply of book covers 
bought from the Holden Patent Book Cover 
Company and kindergarten material from Mil- 
ton Bradley Company. 

South Omaha, Neb. About a dozen Oliver 
typewriters are used in the high school. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. <A supply of knives for 
manual training use bought from Hammacher, 
Schlemmer & Co.; pencils from the Eagle Pencil 
Co. 

Chicago, lll. It is proposed to provide in 
the various school buildings drinking fountains 
that will provide a method of taking water with- 
out placing the lips to any vessel. 

TIomestead, Pa. Two Smith Premier Type 
writers have been bought for use in the high 
school. 

Pottsville, Pa. A supply of school material 
purchased from The McConnell School Supply 
Co. 

The Jacobus Pneumatic Ink-well which has 
become such a favorite in a number of school 
cireles is manufactured by the Weber, Costello, 
lriecke Co., Chicago. 

The attractive exhibition of color work of the 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, at the N. E. 
A. meeting last summer, proved a revelation to 
the thousands of teachers who saw it. The work 
was done mainly by pupils in the New York 
high schools particularly in the Borough of 
Brooklyn, although there were also shown speci- 
mens of drawings from Milwaukee and Minne- 
apolis. The subjects were mostly still life and 
flower pieces with a few landscapes and figure 
drawings. All the drawings exhibited repre- 
sented the actual work of pupils and were done 
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with the solid crayons made by the Dixon Com- 
pany. These crayons come in fifteen colors and 
can be handled the same as water colors without 
the troubles attending the use of water and 
brushes in the class room. They can be blended 
and the colors laid one over the other so as to 
produce all possible graduations of light and 
shade as well as depth or warmth of tone. Many 
teachers could not believe it possible that such 
work could be done by hand. 


The Educational Department of the company 
reports that the call for these color crayons has 
been very great during the present year and the 
factory is running to its full capacity to supply 
the demand. One city alone sent in an order for 
twelve thousand boxes of the crayons. 


Philadelphia, Pa. Two Smith Premier Type- 
writers have been bought by the Board of Edu- 
cation. 

Coatesville, Pa. The Program Clock System 
manufactured by the Fred Frick Clock Co., 
Waynesboro, Pa., has been installed in the new 
publie school. 


Philadelphia, Pa. The average expenditure 
for supplies last year in all grades excepting the 
higher schools was 86 cents per pupil. In the 
higher grades it was $3.14 per pupil, in the 
grammar grades it was $1.70; in the third and 
fourth grades, 70 cents; in the boys’ first and 
second grades, 50 cents; in the girls’ first and 
second grades, 43 cents, and in the kindergar- 
tens it was 30 cents per pupil. 

Council Bluffs, Ta. Natural slate blackboards 
have been ordered for the four new rooms in the 
addition to the Pierce street school. 


Lincoln, Ill. To the Caxton Company, of 
Chicago, a contract has been awarded to furnish 
general school supplies; to the Prang Educa- 
tional Company, of Chicago, for drawing mate- 
rial. 

Lewiston, Me. A unique feature of the Jor- 
dan High School is its electric clock system. 
A large central clock is placed in the office of the 
principal. In a small, adjoining room are not 
less than thirty-five batteries. Every room in 
the building is supplied with an ordinary size 
clock, and these are all in electric connection 
with the large one in the principal’s room. When 
it is time for classes to be called, the central 
clock strikes an alarm and this is instantly com- 
munieated to all others, so that the call may be 
said to be simultaneous. 

Racine College, Racine, Wis., has just pur- 
chased one of the McIntosh “College Bench” 
lanterns with accessories for microscopic, physi- 
cal and scientific demonstration, as also Ells- 
worth College, Iowa Falls, Towa; Union High 
School, Redlands, Calif.; Kansas State Agricul- 
tural College, Manhattan, Kans.; High School, 
Lake Linden, Mich.: High School, Pocatello, 
Tdaho; Aberdeen Normal and Industrial School, 
Aberdeen, S. D.; Kaufman High School, Kauf- 
man, Tex. 

Milwaukee, Wis. A Smith Premier Type 
writer has been bought for use in the South 
Division High School. 


Philadelphia, Pa. The Fred Frick Clock Co., 
Waynesboro, Pa., has installed its Program 
Clock System in the James Martin School, 
H. W. Halliwell School and the Edwin H. Fitler 
School. 

Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. The Board of Edu- 
cation has purchased a Smith Premier Type- 
writer. 

The State Normal School, Indiana, Pa., and 
Bethany College at Lindsborg, Kans., have re- 
cently been supplied with fine Double “Impe- 
rial” Stereopticons by the McIntosh Stereopti- 
con Co. of Chicago. 

(Continued on Subsequent pages.) 
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Building and Finance. 

Tennessee. The -State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction has completed arrangements 
with architects for the preparation of five plans 
for public schoolhouses of one, two, three and 
four rooms. There will be two plans for four- 
room house, one for a single story, and the other 
for a two-story house. Accompanying each 
lan will be a full bill of material and specifica- 
tions. These plans, together with the bill of 
materials and specifications, will be published 
in a bulletin on Improvement of Schoolhouses 
and Grounds, to be issued from the office of the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
They will also be published in the next report of 
the State Superintendent. 

The cost of these houses will range from $250 
to $1,500. So far as possible they are to be con- 
structed in accordance with the most modern 
principles of light, heating and ventilating, with 
a due regard to beauty of architecture and the 
greatest possible economy. 

Lacon, Ul. One of the most notable and uni- 
que buildings in the United States devoted to 
public school purposes has just been erected in 
this city. The entire school population is 
housed in the single building, and every room 
is on the ground floor. 

The building cost $50,000, and is of the 
Romanesque style of architecture. Pressed 
brick with Bedford stone trimmings were used 
in the construction. There are nine class rooms 
and two laboratories. The seating capacity of 
the schoolroom is 1000 and of the high school 
assembly room, 600. In length the building is 
934 feet, and in width 90. 

A square block of ground near the center of 
the city was set aside for the location of the 
pbuilding. There is no attic, but the basement 
is very large, and has been fitted up as a play- 
room for the pupils in stormy weather. 

The report of the United State Commissioner 
of Education for 1900-01 states that the average 
expenditure per pupil for the whole year in the 
entire country was $21.14. The average per pu- 
pil in the north Atlantic division of the United 
States was $33.52, while in the south central 
division it was only $7.54. 

The highest expenditure is made in New 
York—namely, £41.68; the next highest in the 
District of Columbia, $40.50; the next highest 
in Nevada, $39.70; the next in Colorado, $38.29; 
the next in Massachusetts, $38.21. 

The lowest expenditures occur in the south 
Atlantic and the south central divisions, North 
Carolina spending annually $4.56 per pupil, 
Mississippi, $6.48, Georgia, $6.68. 

For the whole United States the average daily 
expenditure in 1900-01 was 14.7 cents per pupil. 

Worcester, Mass. The mayor vetoed an ordi- 
nance passed by both branches of the city gov- 
erninent, taking away from the school board the 
authority to make repairs on the school build- 
ings and placing the entire charge in the hands 
of the public buildings department. 

School buildings should be so constructed that 
the light will enter the class rooms from the left- 
hand side. There should be no blackboards be- 
tween the windows, thus avoiding the cross-light 
effect which is so trying to children’s eyes. The 
exterior and general character of the building 
should be those of the domestic class of architec- 
ture, not that of the public building. The school ~ 
is the domestic life enlarged, is the fact to teach 
the children, and they will not apprehend this 
fact if the building in which the work is to be 
done is of a type which is inharmonious with its 
purpose. 


A. T. Thompson & Company of Boston has 
issued a handsome catalogue of their lantern 
slides. 
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Ai Change in Management. 


A LEADING PUBLISIIING HOUSE PROMOTES TWO OF ITS 
REPRESENTATIVES. 

The Prang Educational Company of Boston, 
New York and Chicago, has made an important 
change in the management of its business. 

Mr. Wm. 8S. Mack, the western manager, and 
Wm. E. Cochrane, the New York manager, have 
recently heen admitted as members of the com- 
pany. This will give them a voice in the shap- 
ing of the policy of the company, and an oppor- 
tunity of meeting more nearly the needs of art 
education. 

These important changes it is said, have been 

in contemplation by 
ithe stockholders of 
the company for some 
time. It was believed 
that the two represen- 
tatives deserved sub- 
stantial recognition, 
and that the interests 
of the company war- 
ranted their closer 
identity with its af- 
fairs. 

Mr. Louis 


retired from 


Prang 
active 
service in the business 





WM. E. COCHRANE, 
General Manager. 


several years ago, ow- 
ing to advanced age. 
This threw the entire burden of the editorial 
labors upon Dr. John S. Clarke. The latter has 
for some years also looked after the general busi- 
ness management. With the present change, he 
will be relieved of one branch of the work and 
will have an opportunity of devoting all his time 
to the editorial department. 

Mr. Wm. E. Cochrane, who now assumes the 
general management, has been connected with 
the Prane Educational Company for many 
years. Tle began at the foot of the ladder and 
earned, step by step, the premotion-he now en- 
joys. Energy; industry and loyalty have char- 
acterized his work. 

His elevation to the manager’s chair was there- 
fore dictated by a sound business policy, and his 
admission as a member of the company was well 
deserved. 

The change, by which Mr. Wm. 8. Mack be 
comes a part owner of the company, was also 
prompted by a recognition of his past services, 
coupled with business sagacity. Mr. Mack has 
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manifested enormous energy and splendid ex- 
ecutive ability. Under his management the 
company’s interests in the West grew rapidly. 

It is not saying too much to hold that where- 
ever Messrs. Cochrane and Mack are known, the 
announcement of their 
promotion will be re- 
ceived with favor. Both 
gentlemen are popular 
with the school people, 
who wish them success in 
all their undertakings. 
They enjoy the confi- 
dence and good will of 
school authorities and 
drawing teachers every- 
where. 

Mr. Mack will con- 
tinue in the management 
of the western office at 
Chicago, while Mr. Coch- 
will make his headquarters in New York City. 
The editorial offices will remain in Boston. 

The changes will strengthen the Prang Edu- 
cational Company both in the East and the 
West. They will bring the men, who have been 
in close touch with the art education interest of 
the country, into a position where they can ex- 
ert greater influence toward its future growth 





WM. 8S. MACK. 
Western Manager. 





LOUIS PRANG, 
Founder of the Prang Educational 
Company. 





Entrance.—Cashier’s Office at Left. 


and progress. No one can better discern the 
needs in education than those who are constant- 
ly in close contact with the schools and the 
schoolroom workers. 
- . . 

he new management will foster progress in 
art education—and thus art education will be 
the gainer. 


How to Rate Teachers. 


(Concluded from Page 3.) 
Control of Class. 

The only control of class that should receive 
a passing mark is control obtained through in- 
terest in work. 

Caution: All other control—througna fear, 
through repression, through promised rewards— 
is vicious control and should be marked below 
R. 

Where a teacher has no control or next to 
none over a class, he should be marked D. Dis- 
honesty in pupils’ work should be conclusive 
evidence of lack of control on the part of a 
teacher. Where the class has been in the habit 
of presenting dishonest work, or where the teach- 
er has allowed this practice to go on from week 
to week or month to month, where it has been 
persisted in--I do not speak of sporadic in- 
stances—-such dishonesty on the part of the class 
is conclusive evidence of lack of control. The 
asterisk in this connection calls attention to the 
fact that you may state how control is obtained. 

General Estimate. 

Ihe general estimate mark need not be, and, 
as a rule, should not be, an exact average of the 
marks given under the other headings. It 
should be founded chiefly on teaching ability 
and personality. A high mark in scholarship 
should not be allowed to offset a low mark in 
teaching ability and personality. 

{ repe you will appreciate the important duty 
ef rating teachers in the true educational spirit. 
The object of the rating is not to indulge a pro- 
pensity to make educational literature, nor yet 
simply to fill up blanks. The purpose is for us 
if possible to do something to raise the profes- 
sion to a higher plane than it yet has attained. 


As an index of the growing favor with which 
Summer Sessions of universities are viewed by 
teachers, we note from the new Cornell Regis- 
ter that the attendance of the Summer Session 
of 1902 increased nearly 30 per cent. over that of 
the preceding year. We learn also that the 
appropriations for next year have been advanced 
25 per cent. 





Manager Mack’s Office. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY’S CHICAGO OFFICE. 


Among Superintendents. 


Los Angeles, Cal. Superintendent Foshay de- 
elares good health to be the most important 
branch of education, and next to it, or on a par 
with it, the training of the child’s moral nature, 
which shows that he realizes the truth in regard 
to his responsible office. 

Superintendent Soldan, of St. Louis, says that 
the graded school is not a place to fill a child’s 
inind with dates and memory work, but to pre- 
pare him for high school and life by laying 
stress on the acquirements of skill and power 
to think. The following things, he holds, 
should be acquired in the elementary schcols: 

“Ability to read English well. 

“A certain diserimination in ordinary words 
ot speech. 

“Ability to express oneself clearly on every- 
day subjects that come under one’s notice. 

“Quick use of figures. 

“Ability to reason out problems and a general 
idea of geography and of simple physical phe- 
nomena.” 

President Eliot. of Harvard, in a recent ad- 
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dress arraigns public school management. He 
charges that its school course is inefficient and 
makes these specifications: 

It has failed, for two generations, in dealing 
with the barharous vice of drunkenness. 

Has failed to stamp out gambling. 

Has failed to train citizens, so that they can 
vote intelligently. 

Has failed to curb mob law and crimes of 
violence. 

Has failed to suppress a taste for ephemeral 
reading matter and improper plays. 

Has failed to cultivate sufficient reasoning 
power in employers and employed, to prevent 
strikes, violence and loss. 

Has failed to abolish the demoralizing spoils 
system. 

New York City. 


eharged with 


Superintendent Maxwell is 
discriminating against male 
teachers. 

George Howell, Superintendent of Schools, 
Scranton, Fa., was elected to Congress in the 
recent election. He defeated Congressman Con- 
nell, who was responsible for Mr. Howell not 








being again chosen the head of the school sys- 
tem, when his term had expired. 

Superintendent W. H. Maxwell, of Greater 
New York, in his annual report gives the re- 
quirements which he thinks graduates from the 
grammar schools should posssess. The first is 
that every boy and girl should be able to read 
aloud, accurately and intelligently, a newspaper 
paragraph; second, that they should have the 
ability te give understandingly the substance of 
the paragraph which they have read, and the 
third is that they should be able to stand on 
their feet in publie and speak accurately and 
srammatically on subjects of public interest. 

Elmer B. Bryan, formerly of Bloomington, 
Ind., has been appointed superintendent of edu- 
sation for the Philippines. Mr. Bryan has been 
identified with the schools in the Philippines 
for some time as superintendent in the city of 
Manila. 


Detroit, Mich. 


Superintendent Martindale 


las recommended to the board that a recom in 


one of the schools be set apart for backward 
children. 








DELOS FALL,* 
Michigan 


FASSETT A, COTTON, 
Indiana 


J. HW. HINEMON, 
Arkansas 


ARTHUR LEFEVRE,* 
Texas. 





THOMAS J. KIRKE,* WM. K. FOWLER,* MAY L. 
Nebraska 


California. 





Oo. B. MARTIN, 
South Carolina 


ISAAC WM. HILL, 
Alabama. 





W. L. STOCKWELL, I. L 


DAYHOFF, 
North Dakota 


Kansas 


SCOTT, 
Idaho 





HELEN L. GRENFELL,* 
Colorado 


GEORGE W. NASH, 


CHARLES P. CARY, 
South Dakota. 


Wisconsin. 








WM. B. MERRITT, Ww. 
Georgia. 


T. CARRINGTON,* 
Missouri 





ALFRED BAYLISS,* 
Illinois, 


STATE SUPERINTENDENTS OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION ELECTED LAST MONTH. 


* Re-elected 
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Ginn & Company’s Michigan agent who is a 
wit, a philosopher and an orator—known under 
the hotel signature of W. R. Andress delivered 
a lecture about a year ago on the Philippine 
Islands. Every mail has brought inquiries for 
a report of that lecture until at last we are 
prompted to publish a liberal extract from the 
same. So here goes:- 

“You Fillipinos don’t know that you are miss- 
ing it by not wanting to become citizens of this 
grand country of ours. There isn’t anything 
like it under the sun. You ought to send a dele 
gation over to see us—the land of the free— 
land of fine churches and 40,060 licensed sa- 
loons; Bibles, forts and guns, millionaires and 
paupers: theologians and thieves; liberists and 
liars; politicians and poverty; Christians and 
chain gangs: schools and secalawags; trusts and 
tramps; money and misery; homes and hunger: 
virtue and vice; a land 

















where you can get a good 
Pible for 15 cents or a bad 
drink of whiskey for 5 
cents; where we have a 
man in Congress with 
three wives and a lot in 
the penitentiary for hav- 
ing two wives; where some 
men make sausage out of 
their wives and some want 
to eat them raw; where we 
make bologna. sausage out 
of dogs. canned beef out of 
horses and sick cows. and 
corpses out of the people 
who eat it; where we 


A. L. SEELEY, E. S. SMITH. 


Manager, St. 
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support and on the rock pile for asking for a 
job of work: where we have a Congress of 400 
men to make laws and a Supreme court of nine 
men to set them aside; where good whiskey 
makes bad men and bad men make good 
whiskey; where newspapers are paid for sup- 
pressing the truth and made rich for teaching 
a lie; where professors draw their convictions 
{rom the same place they do their salaries; where 
business consists of getting hold of property in 
any way that won’t land you in the penitentiary ; 
where trusts ‘hold up’ and poverty ‘hold down;’ 
where men vote for what they do not want, for 
‘ear they won’t get what they do want by vot- 
ing for it; where ‘niggers’ can vote and women 
can’t; where a girl who goes wrong is made an 
outcast and her male partner flourishes as a 
ventlenman; where women wear false hair and 
inen ‘dock’ their horses’ tails; where the political 
wire puller has displaced the patriotic states- 
inan; where men vote for a thing one day and 
‘cuss’ it 364 days; where we have prayers on 
the floor of our National Capitol and whiskey 
in the cellar; where we spend $500 to bury a 
statesman who is rich and $10 to put away a 
working man who is poor; where to be virtuous 
is to be lonesome and to be honest is to be a 
crank: where we sit on the safety valve of energy 
and pul! wide open the throttle of conscience; 
where gold is substance—the one thing sought 
for; where we pay $15,000 for a dog and 15 cents 
a dozen to a poor woman for making shirts; 
where we teach the ‘untutored’ Indian eternal 
life from the Pible and kill him off with bad 
whiskey ; where we put a man in jail for stealing 
a loaf of bread and in Congress for stealing a 
railroad: where the check book talks, sin walks 
in broad day light, justice is asleep, crime runs 
amuck, corruption permeates our whole social 
and political fabric, and the devil laughs from 
every street corner. Come to us, Fillies! 
We’ve got the greatest aggregation of good 
things and bad things, hot things and cold 
things, all sizes, varieties and colors, ever ex- 
hibited under one tent.” 


Louis, Mo. 


EDWARD 
Western Manager, Chicago. Agent, 





MR. EDWARD LORD, 
Manager Educational Department, 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 
New York. 


Prof. W. N. Hailmann former superintendent 
of schools at Dayton, QO., has taken the editorial 
management of C. C. Birchard & Company, 
Boston. 

Mr. Thomas ©. Ham, who served as the man- 
arer of the educational department of Charles 
Seribner’s Sons at Chicago, will hereafter be 
connected in an important capacity with the 
firm’s New York office. Mr. Ham was quite 
successful in the Northwest and his transfer to 
the East is in line of a promotion. He will 
be sueceeded at the Chicago office by Mr. H. C. 
Cheney. 

\. D. Perkins, the bookman who represents 
D. C. Heath & Company in New York state, 
! geod men have, a hobby. This hobby, 
has, however, taken a unique and yet a practical 
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form. Perl.ins raises ginseng for the Chinese 
market. He is interested with his brother, Wm. 
T,. Perkins, in the Royal Ginseng Gardens at 
Little York. N. Y. While Mr. Perkins is out 
in the hook field doing good work for his firm, 
the little ginseng roots continue, without as 
sistanee, to grow and thrive. 





A. ELLIS, 
Chicago. 


WESTERN REPRESENTATIVES EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, BOSTON. 





J. M. EPPSTEIN, 
American Book Co., 
Chicago 


CHAS. C. INSHAW, 
Prang Educational Co., 
New York. 


FRANK SMITH, 
Thompson, Brown & Co., 
Boston, 
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CORRELATION OF HEARTS. 


CHRISTMAS STORY. 
(Concluded.) 
well words to the young schoolmaster wishing 
him God-speed in his future undertaking. 

Gardner had confusedly uttered a few words 
of thanks to her and the assemblage, when 
Alice souvht Frances, who had taken her seat 
again, and in a girlish manner embraced her 
rapturously. 

“We are so proud of you, Miss Moulton.” she 
exclaimed. “TITow can Mr. Gardner ever forget 
your kind words. Papa, too, is thankful to you. 
Ie felt so awkward about making a speech. 
You helped us out nicely.” 

“Yes, you did,” chimed in Director Blend, 
“and I will never feel my obligations paid un- 
less you take Christmas dinner with us.” 

“Oh, ves, do promise us” cried Alice, “Mr. 
Gardner will he there and we shall have just a 
lovely time.” 

It was now Frances’ turn to become embar- 
rassed. She faltered at first, then declined 
firmly. Tfer own little home demanded her pres- 
enee. An aged mother, who would not see many 
more Christmas days, was entitled to all the 
time and attention she could give. 

Christmas morning broke into glad sunlight, 
and when the church bells rang out their merry 
sounds over the, snow-clad house tops to an- 
nounce onee more the birth of the Christ-child, 
two figures slowly wended their way towards 
the little church. They were Frances and her 
mother. \ sweet face was stooped over the 
uged figure, leading her safely over snow-beaten 
paths, turning aside only to acknowledge, in a 
gentle voice, the hearty greeting from youn, 
and old. 

The services were over, and Frances found 
herself onee more in the little cottage alone 
with her mother. Never had her modest little 
home appeared so restful. To-day, it was the 
haven of refuge from the eares of her official 
life and from the excitement and tribulations 
of the past months. She felt grateful as she 
remembered the kind greetings of the morning. 
Was she not loved and honored? And was not 
her life devoted to a noble calling which in it- 
self must preve a satisfaction if faithfully pur- 
sued ¢ 

She was aroused from her meditations by the 
iingling of sleigh-hells and merry laughter. 
Some one was coming. Two prancing and snort- 
ing horses attached to a sleigh had stopped in 
front of the cottage. Direetor Blend alighted 
followed by Alice and John. They entered with 
a loud “Merry Christmas.” Mother Moulton 
looked askance at her visitors. Alice em- 
braced Frances warmly and whipered something 
in her ear, then gave John a knowing glance. 
Refore Franees realized what had been said to 
her, Alice had taken Director Blend and Mother 
Moulton by the arms and hustled them into 
the next roora. 

And now Frances stood face to face alone 
with John Gardner. 

“Frances,” said he, with an impulsive step to- 
wards her. “I have come here to accuse myself 
of ungratefulness, and to take leave of you only 
with your forgiveness. I should say more but 
feel that I do not deserve the full gratification 
of all my ambitions. I allowed myself to mis- 
understand you and | am willing to pay the pen 
ulty. Only through the kind offices of Alice did 
[ venture to pass your threshold again. Say 
one word and T will depart without a murmur.” 

Frances now looked him full in the face. 
There was an earnestness there that could not 
be mistaken. Her own confusion had subsided, 
und she had rerained her repose, 
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“It is true, John,” said she, “that you saw 
in Frances Moulton what did not exist. That 
is my misfortune. But let us not speak of that 
now. Unless you are determined to go away, 
I would advise you to accept the principalship 
of the Benton high school. The position is still 
vacant. I have already recommended your ap- 
pointment, and it is yours if you will accept.” 

“My application has been withdrawn. I have 
changed my plans.” 

“Rut the opportunity is a rare one,” replied 
¥rances, in a kindly tone. 
plans. 


“Reconsider your 
It is for your sake that I entreat you. 
(ive me your hand, John, and tell me that you 
will remain. It will be better for you both.” 

She released his hand. A new light shone 
from his eyes. Her words had carried a strange 
import. , 

“It will be better for us both! Whom ean 
you mean? Alice’s interest in me is only that 
of a good kind friend, nothing more.” The 
truth rushed to his mind. “Can it be possible?” 
he cried. “Frances! Frances! you noble girl.” 

And in the next moment he had clasped her 
tightly in his arms. What was said during the 
next few moments on the correlation of hearts, 
we are unable to record. The study was pur- 
sued with such intensity that those in the next 
room were quite forgotten for the time. 

And when. at last, Alice burst laughingly into 
the room, there were two confused lovers, who 
did not find it necessary to make explanations. 
it was all understood, and the old Director 
chuckled to himself as he led Mother Moulton 
to her favorite arm-chair. 

“T’ll tell you this thing was planned weeks 
ago, and Alice is the author. We kept the mat- 
ter quiet and we knew just when to bring it 
about.” 

Ten years have now passed and John is still 
the principal of the Benton high school. Fran- 
ees has three bright, romping children who have 
received the benefit of all the pedagogical knowl- 
edge she ever possessed. She is happy, and 
never more so than when she contemplates the 
correlation of two hearts. 

The End. 
Newly Elected Officers of State Teachers’ 
Associations. 

Northern Illinois Teachers’ Association— 
l'resident, Supt. H. H. Kingsley, Normal; Vice 
resident, H. D. Thompson, Moline; Secretary, 
S. F. Parson, De Kalb; Treasurer, Supt. A. W. 
Ilussey, Geneseo. 

Northeastern Iowa Teachers’ Association— 
President, J. E. Stout, Grundy Center; Vice 
President; Lida Colton, Marshalltown; Secre- 
tary, Adeline Courier, Cedar Falls. 


Gaylord Brothers, of Syracuse, N. Y., deal 
in school supplies. The firm consists of W. E. 
and H. J. Gaylord, who are thoroughly experi- 
enced in office and school supplies. They can 
furnish anything from a pencil to a globe and a 
pen to a blackboard. A little catalogue of spe- 
cialties is furnished by the firm, in which are 
shown samples of the gummed white labels, 
transparent, adhesive parchment paper, adhesive 
cloth, black and white inks, ete. 


The following firms were represented at the 
meeting of Indiana school boards and superin- 
tendents, held at Indianapolis: 

G. & C. Merriam Co.: Major A. J. Cheney, 
Chicago; American Book Company: FE. A. F. 
Porter, Ravena, O.; Silver, Burdett € Company: 
Frank D. Farr, Mgr.; Edwin R. Jones, Chicago; 
Scott, Foresman & Co.: Hugh A. Foresman, 
Chicago; Hugh Rrown, Indianapolis; Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.: W. J. Seribner, Chicago; Butler, 


Sheldon & Co.: A. L. McLaughlin, Chicago; 
Raton & Company: Ira T. Eaton, Chicago; The 
Macmillan Company: H. H. Titsworth, F. F. 
iIummel, Chicago; Indiana School Book Com- 
pany: Mgr. Thomas, Indianapolis. 

Los Angeles, Cal. The superintendent has 
recommended that the schools should have a 
medical inspector. 

New York City. Superintendent W. H. Max- 
well was a newspaper man before he went into 
school work. 

Gardner, Mass. The teachers have received 
orders that it is to their interest not to indulge 
in social functions that are not to the liking 
of the school authorities. 

Cincinnati, O. Unruly pupils are put in a 
room by themselves, and with the result, ac- 
cording to the superintendent, that these bad 
little boys and girls quickly promise to be good 
so as to escape the disgracing dungeon. 

Indianapolis, Ind. A corps of supervising 
principals have charge of the various schools. 
One of the results claimed for the system is 
that the principals are kept busy looking after 
matters that are proper subjects for their con- 
sideration, and do not have time to meddle with 
details that should be left to,the teachers. Each 
building has an assistant principal, who teaches 
a grade. 

The preliminary announcement of Cornell’s 
Summer Session for 1903 is at hand. We note 
with interest that among the ninety-eight 
courses offered, there are sixteen devoted to 
geography and its underlying science. These 
courses under the management of Professor 
Tarr, Brigham, and Charles A. MeMurry, as- 
sisted by Principals Emerson, Whitbeck and 
Carney, constitute a summer school of geogra- 
phy, something that so far as we are aware has 
never been before undertaken by any American 
university. Among the names of teachers from 
other institutions, we note the following: Pro- 
fessor A. P. Brigham, of Colgate University 
(geography); Dr. Charles A. McMurry, of the 
Dekalb, Ill., Normal school (geography); Pro- 
fessor John C. Rolfe, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania (Latin); Principal C. N. Cole, of Ober- 
lin College, Ohio (Latin); Principal Philip 
Emerson, Lynn, Mass. (commercial geography) ; 
Supervisor R. H. Whitbeck, training dept. of 
the Trenton, N. Y., Normal school (geography). 


BAD FOOD IS ONE OF THEM. 

Road traveling is rather hard on salesmen. 
Irregular hours, indifferent hotels and badly 
cooked food play smash with their digestion. 

An old Philadelphia traveler tells how he got 
the start of his troubles by using Grape-Nuts. 
“For years I was troubled with a bad stomach, 
which gave me constant headaches and pains all 
through my body. caused by eating improper 
food. I spent considerable money on doctors, 
who said I had indigestion, and after taking 
medicine for a year and it doing me no good, I 
decided to go on a diet, but the different cereals 
I ate did not help me. If it hadn’t been for the 
advice of a friend to try Grape-Nuts, I might be 
ailing yet. 

I commenced to feel better in a short time 
after using the food; my indigestion left me; 
stomach regained its tone so that I could eat 
anything, and headaches stopped. I have gained 
in weight, and have a better complexion than I 
had for years. At many hotels, the salesmen 
will have nothing in the line of cereals but 
Grape-Nuts, as they consider it not only deli- 
cious, but also beneficial for their health in the 
life they lead.” Name given by Postum Co., 


tattle Creek, Mich. 








Wadia You Like to Sec' 


The Only Attractive Spelling 
Book ever Published? .. . 


A New Book on a New Plan 


SPELLING AND WORD BUILDING 


By EUGENE BOUTON 


Word Studies—A drill in words as individuals. 


Word Building—A phonic drill. 


Over 250 illustrations make the book attractive and serve as 
a basis for language lessons and dictation exercises. Many of the 
pictures are in outline and can be reproduced by the children, 


thus impressing the meaning of the word and furnishing Busy 


ber school committee, 
speaking of making 
the Bible a literary 
text-book in the 
schools, said: 

“T don’t think that 
it would be practica- 
ble. Personally, | 
should like to see the 
Bible studied as a 
work of literature. I 
think that every child 
should be acquainted 
with its beauties. But 
it could be taught in 
the right way by very 
few teachers. It is 
very easy to say: ‘Put 
the Bible into the 
schools,’ but there 
would have to be a 
corps of especially 
trained teachers to ex- 
pound it, and I think 
it very doubtful if it 
could be taught with- 
out arousing sectarian 


feelings. 





Work for the school hours. 


Cloth, 124 pages, retail price, 25 cents. 
cents. Sample copies sent for examination upon receipt of the | put 


exchange price. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


27-29 West 23rd St., New York. 


714-716 Canal St., New Orleans. 





WAR HISTOR 














Commander-in-Chief G. A. R., ’95, 





First Volunteer Cavalry. 










It deals with the history of the 
first volunteer cavalry authorized 
to be raised. 
















Engaged in 219 battles and 
skirmishes. 










Illustrated with numerous por- 
traits, camp_and battle scenes. 











A valuable acquisition to the war 
history of the country. 





Royal Octavo, Cloth. Over 600 pages. 


MILWAUKEE 


Cuition. 


Cambridge, Mass. For non-resident pupils 
the tuition to attend the Latin or the English 
high schools is $80 a year, payable in advance 

one-half at the beginning and the other half 
at the middle of the school year. 

Kingston, N. Y. Tuition rates for non-resi- 
dents fixed as follows: Primary grades, $2.00 
per month; grammer grades, $2.50 per month, 
and in the high school, $3.00 per month. The 
tuition must be paid monthly in advance. 

Boston, Mass.-—-Mrs. Emily A. Fifield, mem- 
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SHOULD BE IN EVERY 
LIBRARY IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


THE FIRST NEW YORK (LINCOLN) CAVALRY 
(Poem April, 1061 0 July, (QQS 0 
Written by WILLIAM H. BEACH, A. M. First Lieutenant and Adjutant, Aid-de-Camp to 


Teacher of History and 
Civics, High School, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Press Comment, 


A Notable Regimental history. 


The story of a famous regiment and 
its strenucus service. 
for reference.- Wisconsin State Journal. 

No more vivid and thrilling, and at 
the same time 
book about the war has been written. 


And many others. 

Gen. Bradley T. Johnson of the Con- 
federate Army who engaged in battle 
with the “First New York” in the Va!i- 
ley of Virginia, speaks in the highest 
terms of the bravery of his antagonists 


Price $2.50 prepaid. 


BURDICK & ALLEN, PUBLISHERS 


“At present the 

: ~ Bible is read in the 

Exchange price, 15 ; ssi wer 
F schools every morning, 

without note or 


When this 


is revently and care- 


comment. 


fully done it cannot 
fail to leave an im- 
pression. 

“And some of our 
readers contain selee- 
tions from the Bible; 


20 Summer St., Boston. 


some beautiful psalm 
or passage which is 
read by the children, 
as is the poetry and 
prose ot our 
English writers. Fur- 
ther than this I do 
not think we should 


great 


’ 
ro 


Ventilation is a 
mest important thing 
in fitting a 
room for pupils and 


school 


teachers. 
South Omaha, Neb. 
One hundred 


Milwaukee Sentinel. 


It is valuable 






pupils 
ot the Lowell school, 
the other day, held an 















natural and realistic 
indignation meeting 
at recess, and instead 
of returning to their 
desks when the bell 
rang they formed in 


Dubuque Times. 


line and marched to 
the police court to de- 
inmand the arrest of 
their principal, Miss 
Florence Moore. 

They appeared be- 
fore Judge King and 
stated that Miss 
Moore had beaten 
them with straps and rulers. The children range 
from 5 to 15 years. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 





WISCONSIN 






“Tf those who are forever 
trying to regulate the conduct of the teachers 
would do a little re-regulating among them- 
selves, the community would be better off,” said 
Superintendent C. M. Jordan when told of the 
edict, prevalent in many schools of the country, 
which prohibits teachers from dancing after 11 
o'clock and from every other form of social 
pleasure every day of the school week except Fri- 
day. 


The contract for the Olmsted Artificial Slate 
Blackboards and the Burlington Venetian Blinds 
for two new school buildings at Sumerset, Ky., 
was awarded recently to the Standard School 
Furnishing Company of Chicago, Ill. 


For Singers and Speakers. 


The New Remedy For Catarrh is Very Valuable. 





A Grand Rapids gentleman who represents a 
prominent manufacturing concern and travels 
through central and southern Michigan, relates 
the following regarding the new catarrh cure, 
he says: 

“After suffering from catarrh of the head, 
throat and stomach for several years, I heard of 
Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets quite accidently and 
like everything else I immediately bonght a 
package and was decidedly surprised at the im- 
inediate relief it afforded me and still more to 


, 


find a complete cure after several weeks’ use. 





“I have a little son who sings in a boy’s choir 
in one of our prominent churches, and he is 
creatly troubled with hoarseness and _ throat 
weakness, and on my return home from a trip I 
gave him a few of the tablets one Sunday morn- 
ing when he had complained of hoarseness. He 
was delighted with their effect, removing all 
huskiness in a few minutes and making the voice 
clear and strong. 

“As the tablets are very pleasant to the taste, 
[ had no difficulty in persuading him to use 
them regularly. 

“Our family physician told us they were an 
antiseptic preparation of undoubted merit and 
that he himself had no hesitation in using and 
recommending Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets for any 
form of catarrh. 

“T have since met many public speakers and 
professional singers who used them constantly. 
A prominent Detroit lawyer told me_ that 
Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets kept his throat in fine 
shape during the most trying weather, and that 
he had long since disearded the use of cheap 
lozenges and troches on the advice of his phy- 
sician that they contained so much tolu, pot- 
ash and opium as to render their use a-danger 
to health.” 

Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets are large pleasant 
tasting lozenges composed of catarrhal anti- 
septics, like Red Gum, Blood Root, ete., and sold 
hy druggists everywhere at 50 cents for full 
treatment. 

They act upon the blood and mucous mem- 
brane and their composition and remarkable suc- 
cess has won the approval of physicians, as well 
as thousands of sufferers from nasal catarrh, 
throat thoubles and catarrh of stomach. 

A little book on treatment of catarrh mailed 
free by addressing F. A. Stuart Co., Marshall, 
Mich. 
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Hew Books. 


Sketches of Great Painters. 


For young people. By Colonna Murray Dal- 
lin. 305 pages. Introductory price, 90 cents. 
Illustrated. Published by Silver, Burdett & 
Company, New York, Boston, Chicago. 

In these days, when reproductions of famous 
paintings are introduced into schoolbooks and 
into school-rooms everywhere, not only as decor- 
ation, but as a contribution to the culture of 
young people, there is a call for such informa- 
tion as will give a fuller understanding and ap- 
preciation of the masterpieces. “Sketches of 
Great Painters” gives facts and inspiration for 
teachers, and pupils in the upper grammar 
grades will find it interesting reading. It is 
simple and charming in style, untechnical, yet 
full of art information. The author gives evi- 
dence of a sympathetic study and keen appre- 
ciation of the masterpieces, and familiarity with 
the history and the technique of art. 

Titian. 

A collection of fifteen pictures and a protrait 
of the painter with an introduction and inter- 
pretation, by Estelle M. Hurll. 97 pages. The 
Riverside Art Series. Price, 30 cents each. 
Yearly subscription, $1.00. Published — by 
Iloughton, Miflin & Company, New York, Bos- 
ton, Chicago. 

This little volume comes fully up to the repu- 
tation of its predecessors in the series. The 
great master, the sprit of his time, his works are 
well treated. 

An Elementary Book on Electricity and Magnetism 
and Their Applications. 

A ‘Text Book for manual training schools 
and high schools, and a manual for artisans, 
Dugald 
(. Jackson, Professor of electrical enineer- 


apprentices and home readers. By 
Wisconsin, and John 
Price Jackson, Professor of Electrical En- 
vineering, Pennsylvania State College. 482 
pages. Price, $1.40. Published by The Maemil- 
lan Company, New York, Boston, Chicago. 
(For sale at Des Forges & Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis.) 

In writing this book the authors have clearly 
demonstrated that they have the faculty of pre- 
senting a difficult subject in simple and clear 
terms. Anybody with but average intelligence 
after a careful study of “Elementary Electricity 
and Magnetism” will have a fair knowledge of 
the principles of electricity. The authors’ plan 
of introducing fundamental principles, where 
they are necessary to grasp the subject in hand, 
instead of putting them in the introduction, is 
a happy departure for a bock intended for be- 
ginners. 


ing, University of 


Elements of Physics. 

Experimental and Descriptive. By Amos T. 
Fisher, B. S., assisted by Melvin J. Patterson, 
B.S. 184 pages. Published by D. C. 
Company, Boston, New York, Chicago. 


Heath & 


It is no easy task to teach even the elements 
of physies to young pupils; and perhaps the dif- 
ficulty has been greatly increased by the text 
books which have been placed in the pupils’ 
hands. We are inclined to think that this new 
“Elements of Physics” will meet with the ap- 
proval of teachers, for its language is plain and 
simple, and it possesses one quality which many 
text books lack—namely, clearness. 

Some of the best features of the book are 
the experiments and the questions, especially the 
review questions. The authors are to be com- 
mended for avoiding the too common fault of 
overloading. No sensible teacher looks for an 
exhaustive treatment of any subject in a book 
which purports to give only the elements. 

A Latin Grammar for Schools. 
Byv Andrew Fleming West, Professor of Latin 


in Prineeton University. Twentieth Century 


SchoolGoardSounal 


Text Books. 262 pages. Price, 90 cents, net. 
Published by D. Appleton & Company, New 
York, Chicago. 

In the preface of his Latin Grammar Profes- 
sor West says: “If Latin grammar is to be un- 
derstood and relished by boys, it must be con- 
fined to the most necessary facts, and these must 
be presented in a clear and pleasing way.” This, 
we think, contains the secret of his suecess. He 
presents everything clearly and attractively. 
He uses admirable judgment in selecting what 
is necessary for boys and leaving the rest for a 
more scientific study of the language. The ar- 
rangement of the parts is very commendable. 
Nearly every Latin grammar has some special 
feature to commend it—this one, we think, is 
excellent in every particular. It is evidently the 
work of one who knows how to teach Latin, and 
therefore we commend it to the careful study of 
those who are looking about for a good practical 
Latin grammar. 

The Coming City. 

By Richard T. Fly, Ph. D., L. L. D., Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy and Director of the 
School of Feonomics and Political Science in 
the University of Wisconsin. 12 mo. 110 pages. 
Cloth. Price, 60 cents, net; postage 8 cents. 
Published by Thomas Y. Crowell & Company, 
New York. 

This volume is suggestive, rather than ex- 
pository, of the needs of good government in 
the Twentieth Century city. It points out ten- 
dencies in the past and present, and describes 
and illustrates the progress in the spirit of 
inunicipal reform. The author shows that more 
than one-half of our whole population will soon 
be found within the cities. The book will prove 
most helpful to all who desire to bring the gov- 
ernment of our cities to a higher plane. 

The Book We Need. 

By Leon Steffire, L. L. D., of Bowdle, South 
Price, $1.00. Published 
Ly The Whitaker & Ray Company, San Fran- 


CISCcOQ, 


Dakota. 218 pages. 


This is rather a queer book on arithmetic. 
It attempts to cover the whole range of mathe- 
maties without graduation or effort to fit it into 
any course of study. There is no “Introduc- 
tion” or “Preface” or outline of the plan of the 
hook. The front page contains a picture of the 
author, who dedicates the book to his aunt and 
hbenefactress 

The book contains a fund of information on 
arithmetic and has some value as a supplemen- 
tary work. 

From The Land of Stories. 

A Book of Stories. For children of the First 
and Second Reader Grades. Mostly from the 
German of Fraulein M. Meissner. Translated, 
adapted and arranged by P. P. Claxton. 92 
Published by B. F. Johnson Publishing 
Company, Richmond, Va. 


pages. 


These stories, with the exception of three, 
have been translated and adapted from the Ger- 
inan stories by Fraulein M. Meissner. The last 
two are taken from Scandinavian fairy legends. 
lhe stories, which aré very fascinating to the 
children contain something of a lasting value to 
them. The lists of words are of great assistance 
These stories furnish better 
reading material for children of the first and 
second grades than pieces of no special merit. 


in their reading. 


A Teacher's Manual of Geography. 

To Accompany Tarr and MeMurry’s Series 
of Geographies. 

By Charles MeMurry, Ph. D. 107 pages. 
Published by The Macmillan 
Company, New York, Chicago. (For sale at 
Des Forges & Company, Milwaukee, Wis.) 

In this manual much detailed instruction is 


Price, 40 cents. 


civen to aid the teacher. The experienced 
teacher may not need it, but it is profitable to 


the one beginning the work. It suggests the 
correlation of subjects, and many things that 
will lead classes to greater interest in the study. 
From the Old World to the New, 


How America was Found and Settled. By 
Marguerite Stockman Dickson. 197 pages. 
With many illustrations. Price, 50 cents. Pub- 
lished by The Macmillan Company, New York, 
Chicago. 


The author has presented in this little book 
a simple connected account of the discovery and 
settlement of America. Facts regarding the Old 
World are given in such a way as to make pos- 
sible our knowledge of the New. The book is 
intended to cover a year’s work. Typographiecal- 
ly, the book is a model. 


Lineoln, Neb. Dr. C. H. Gordon, Superin- 
tendent of city schools, has been appointed in- 
structor in Geology and Geography in the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. Dr. Gordon will retain his 
position at the head of the city schools and, 
also, carry on the lecture work. 


Montgomery H. Lewis, A. M., has established 
the Union Teachers’ Agency at 228 Wabash av- 
enue, Chicago. 


The Trustees of Cornell University have re- 
cently approved the architects’ plans for what 
is called the “New Cornell.” This plan includes 
plans for halls of physics and of languages, to 
be erected immediately at a cost of a quarter of 
a million dollars each. It also provides for an 
eluborate scheme of dormitories on the slope 
west of the library; and an administration 
building, a huge auditorium and gymnasium, 
a building for botany and one for agriculture 
on the present campus. By this development, 
Cornell will make adequate use of what has 
heen pronounced the finest university site in the 
world. 


Waynesboro, Pa. Music introduced in the 
high school as a regular study. 
Quiney, Ill. 
Neenah, Wis. 


heen adopted. 


Musie has been dispensed with. 


The free text-book system has 


A TUG OF WAR. 


COFFER PUTS UP A GRAND FIGHT. 

(mong the best judgc s of good things in the 
food line, is the groceryman or his wife. They 
know why many of their customers purchase 
certain foods. 

The wife of a groceryman in Carthage, New 
York, says: “I have always been a lover of 
coffee, and therefore drank a great deal of it. 
About a vear and a half ago, I beeame convinced 
that it was the cause of my headache and torpid 
liver, and resolved to give it up, although the 
resolution caused me no small struggle, but 
Postum came to the rescue. From that time on, 
coffee has never found a place on our table, ex- 
cept for company, and then we always feel a dull 
headache throughout the day for having in- 
dulged. 


When I gave up coffee and commenced the 
use of Postum I was an habitual sufferer from 
headache. I now find myself entirely free from 
it, and what is more, have regained my clear 
complexion which I had supposed was gone for- 
ever. 

I never lose an opportunity to speak in favor 
of Postum, and have induced many families to 
«ive it a trial, and they are invariably pleased 
with it.’ Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 
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Supplies and Furniture. 


Hedrick, Ia. A planetarium has been pur- 
chased for the schools. 


Fertile, Minn. New physics apparatus for the 
high school bought from Eberbach & Son, of 
Ann Arbor, Minn. 


Atchison, Kas. The board requires the use 
of individual drinking cups on the part of the 
pupils. 

Marshalltown, Ia. The board has been served 
with a notice to comply with the state law and 
equip the high school building with proper fire 
escapes. 

Newburgh, N. Y. J. L. Hammett Company 
captured an order for supplies. 


Troy, N. Y. A supply of maps purchased 
from the Rand, McNally Co. 


West Chester, Pa. Kindergarten material pro- 
cured from the Milton Bradley Co. 


Cleveland, O. The West high school is to be 
equipped with a program and time clock system, 
manufactured by the Fred Frick Clock Co., of 
Waynesboro, Pa. 

The Kaw Boarding School of the Osage In- 
dian Agency, Okla., has purchased a McIntosh 
projection apparatus. 

St. Joseph, Mo. The Board of Education has 
bought a Smith Premier Typewriter. 

The Moore Manufacturing Company, Spring- 
field, Mo., claims for the school desk it manu- 
factures comfort, healthfulness, durability and 
convenience. 

During the past few months the Triangular 
Book Cover Co., Munnsville, N. Y., has had a 
large sale of its book covers. 

Peckham, Little & Co., 65 East 8th street, New 
York City, handles a rapid blackboard liner for 
penmanship and music. The same has been 
adopted by the board of education for Greater 
New York schools. 

Harry D. Kirk, 71 West Jackson street, Chi- 
cago, Ill., handles school inks. 

The Central School Supply House reports 
large sales of its relief maps. 

The American Flag Mfg. Co., Easton, Pa., 
manufactures a fine supply of flags of all sizes. 

A satisfactory ink-well can be purchased from 
Weber Costello Fricke Co., Chicago, III. 

The American School Furniture Company 
manufactures a fine lot of school desks. 

Squire’s No. 3, flush top ink well is having 
an extensive sale. 

The J. M. Sauder Co., Marietta, Pa., says in 
regards to its “Fidelity Automatic Desk:” “It is 
not the lowest in price, but at the price we will 
quote school boards it’s the best value.” 

The Haney School Furniture Company manu- 
factures a desk that is having a phenomenal sale. 

The Fred Frick Clock Co., Waynesboro, Pa., 


has received an order 
from the board of 
education, Rochester, 
N. Y., for complete 
Time and Program 
system, consisting of 
Master and _ sixty- 
three Secondary 
Clocks and Bells, to 
be installed in new 
high school. 


The Horace Mann 
School, Winnetka, 
Ill., has just put in a 
McIntosh Lantern, 
with electric illumi- 
nant. 

The Olmstead Ar- 
tificial or, “Seamless 
Slate” is sold by the 
Standard School 
Furnishing Co., of 
Chicago. 

The Mineral Tablet 
Ink Co., Pueblo, 
Colo., puts up miner- 
al ink powders in 
metal clasp envel- 
opes, each containing 
material sufficient to 
make either one 
quart or a gallon of 
ink, A sample is 
sent free on request. 

The Gem Pencil 





Educational Games 


For Study Hour, Occupation and Class Work. 
RICHARD G. BOONE, Superintendent of Schools, Cincinnati, O., Editor in Chief. 


New Mathematical Games. 


Edited by Davip Evcene Situ, Professor of Mathematics, Teachers College, 
Columbia University New York, Department Editor of Mathematical Games. 


NOW READY: 







Game of Addition and Subtraction. 


For second, third, fourth and fifth years. 
By Ear TrIsLer, First Assistant, 3d Intermediate School, Cincinnati, O. 


Game of Fractions. 


For second to eighth year, inclusive. 
By E. W. Wirxtnson, Principal Ist Intermediate School, Cincinnati, O. 


IN PRESS: 


Game of Multiplication and Division. 


For second, third, fourth and fifth years. 
By Ear TrISLeR, First Assistant, 3d Intermediate School, Cincinnati, O. 





These games interest even those pupils who have no natural aptitude for 
mathematics. Teachers find that the playing of the games benefits their pupils 
to a marked degree, develops a liking for arithmetic and improves the standing 
of the class. The games can be played in various ways and made simple or more 
difficult, to suit the pupils’ needs, and to keep pace with their advancement. 

For group work one pack should be provided for each five or six pupils, and 
for class work, one for each eight or ten pupils. 

Ask your dealer to show you our line of Educational Games, or send for list 
and discount to school boards and teachers. Sample pack, postpaid, 25 cents. 
Advance orders for Multiplication game will be filled on publication. 


Dept. D, The Cincinnati Game Co., Cincinnati, O. 


Sharpener, manufac- 
tured by F. H. Cook 





« Co., Leonminster, ‘Mass., is very useful to 
every school. 

L. A. Murray & Co., Kilbourn City, Wis., 
handles everything in the general school supply 
line. 

The American Bell Foundry, Northville, 
Mich., made several sales of large, sweet-toned 
school bells during the past month. 

New York City, N. Y. Public school No. 171 
has been fitted up with a program and time 
clock system. The Fred Frick Clock Co., 
Waynesboro, Pa., installed it. 

The public schools of Chicago are taking a 
great interest in illustrated class work and have 
organized a projection club, in which the lan- 
tern slides are passed around from one school 
to another. The latest schools supplies with 
McIntosh projection lanterns are the Earle 
School, the Felsenthal School, the Knickerbock- 
er School and the O’Toole School, all of which 
are using electric light illuminant. 

Merrill, Wis. A Smith Premier Typewriter 
has been bought by the Board of Education. 


Seattle, Wash. Order for program and time 
clock system to be installed in the University 
of Washington, given to the Fred Frick Clock 
Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 


In New York there are medical inspectors 
for the schools. Only the most competent physi- 
cians are employed. They regulate the sanita- 
tion and see to the health of all the children. 
Often contagion is nipped in its ineipiency by 
their vigilanee. Those pupils who are not in 
health are kept apart until they are fit to re- 
enter their classes. 


Ceachers’ Agency. 


An honest, painstaking, efficent teachers’ 
agency is very helpful to both teachers and 
school boards. Some of the most successful 
teachers in public and private schools and col- 
leges have secured their positions through teach- 
ers’ agencies. 


The following extract from a letter received 
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The VALUE of a map depends upon whether you can rely on it. 
W. & A. K. JOHNSTON’S maps possess VALUE. 


Our argument, “The Value of a map” will tell you why. 


Send for it, also map catalog, and mention this paper. 





J. M. OLCOTT & CO., 


63 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 
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167 Fifth Avenue, CHICAGO. 
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by the Syracuse Teachers’ Agency of Syracuse, 
N. Y., Noah Leonard, Ph. D., Proprietor, shows 
the confidence placed in this agency by its 
patrons. 

Dear Dr. Leonard: We desire another thor- 
oughly proficient and experienced teacher. If 
you have one that you think satisfactory, send 
her at once withont further correspondence. 
Salary $100 and expenses. E. A. Cook, Diree- 
tor, College of Music, Somerset, Pa. 


School Supplies at Tndianapolis. 


The Cincinnati Game Card Company was 
represented at the meeting of the Indiana school 
boards and superintendents by Manager Will 
©. James and G. A. Sutherland. They presented 
a stock of the game cards, which are now at- 
tracting considerable attention among educators. 
Supt. R. G. Boone, of Cincinnati, who has made 
a study of the educational game system, accords 
it his highest endorsement. 

Manager Moore of the Columbia School Sup- 
ply Company of Indianapolis was seen in the 
lobby of the Hotel English, together with Mr. 
Miller of the same concern. They exhibited no 
goods and merely came to greet their friends 
among the school men. 

The Milwauke Dustless Brush Company was 
represented by Mr. Hurley, who distributed his 
firm’s circular at both the school board and 
the superintendents’ meetings. He carried a 
sample of a metal back tloor brush for school- 
room use. This brush is the firm’s latest prod- 
uct, and is an improvement over all its former 
brushes, 

The N. O. Nelson Manufacturing Company, 
of St. Louis, Mo., was represented by Mr. Han- 
ley. The latter displayed, in the corridors of 
the Hotel English, several fine water color draw- 
ings of modern school buildings equipped with 
the company’s sanitary appliances. These con- 
sist of improved flushing closets and urinals for 
schoolhouse use. Mr. Hanley also displayed, 
in one of the parlors, two models of his sanitary 
appliances. These attracted and interested a 
number of school men, who admitted their de- 
cided advantage of all similar appliances now in 
the market. 


Fire Escapes for Schools. 

The many recent fatal and disastrous fires in 
school buildings and institutions has directed 
the attention of the public in general, and school 
boards in particular, to a suitable means of out- 
side exit in case of fire. One of the best struc- 
tures yet presented for this purpose is the Na- 
tional System of Stair Fire Escapes, manufac- 
tured by the Harris Safety Company, of New 
York City. This structuzve is shown on an- 
other page of this Journal, and has been wide- 


ly indorséd by ex- 
pert and $fficial au- 
thorities. It has been 
accepted by all state 
architects and has 
been placed upon 
many schools, insti- 
tutions and _ public 
buildings. 

The National Fire 
Escape consists of a 
series of short flights 
of stairs contained in 
a symmetrical struc- 
ture between win- 
dows, so that persons 
once entering will be 
in no danger from fire 
which may be burst- 
ing from windows be- 
low. It is impossible 
to fall down or out of 
the National Escape 
or to crowd danger- 
ously in descent. 

In a recent practice drill on the National-Fire 
Escape over six hundred school children were 
safely and quietly taken out of a building in 
three minutes. The National Fire Escape is at 
this time being placed on fifteen public school 
buildings in the city of Buffalo, besides many 
other institutions and buildings throughout the 
United States. 


Heating and Ventilating. 

Lewiston, Me. The New Jordan High School 
is heated and ventilated in an up-to-date man- 
ner. There are two boilers of forty horse-power, 
supplying every room with indirect heat and 
pure air. This is done by admitting fresh air 
from outside through a brick chamber in the 
basement. It is then passed through steam coils 
and becomes heated and passes thence through 
brick flumes into the rooms. By means of ther- 
inostats in each room, the dampers to the heat 
flues are perfectly controlled automatically, thus 
keeping the temperature in the building within 
two degrees of 70. 

In addition to this indirect heat, there are 
steam coils about the sides of all the rooms for 
steam heat when the more severe weather de- 
mands their use. 

Each room is ventilated into brick flues that 
run to the reof and through which the foul air 
is drawn by aspiring coils over each opening. 
The latter make the necessary draft. All the 
dampers in this ventilating system are con- 
trolled from the boiler room by means of com- 
pressed air. A turn of a valve by the janitor 
and the work is done. 


Established 1865. 


C. FENNECKE Co.. 


Formators, 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Plaster Cast Studies 


For Drawing and Modeling; Reproductions from Antique, Mediaeval 
and Modern Sculpture, etc., for 


School Room Decoration. 


These Art Productions have never failed to receive the highest 
award when placed in competition with other makes. 


Illustrated Catalogue. 





In the corridor direct radiation by steam pipes 
furnishes the heat and there are two large foot 
registers in the main hallway, which will prove 
most valuable to the students in severe weather. 

Another feature of the hallways, of inestima- 
ble value in such a large building are two dust- 
flues, which lead to the basement. The sweep- 
ings may be brushed into them and thus dis- 
posed of without other trouble or annoyance. 

School directors should see that schoolhouses 
are properly ventilated. Some unhygienic sur- 
roundings of schoolhouses are awful to behold. 
it is remarkable how teachers and pupils can 
endure some conditions with which they are 
compelled to put up. Good work cannot be ac- 
complished in poorly ventilated schoolrooms. A 
director, who directs, should know the condition 
of the schools and see that they are conducive 
to health. He should have sympathy for the 
teacher in the hardness of her task, and not con- 
sider his duty done when he elected her, or when 
he voted to purchase a certain set of text-books. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. New heating system to 
be installed in the Straight Street school build- 
ing. The work is to he done hy Weatherly & 
Pulte. 

Livingston, Mont. The handsome new school 
building just completed is ventilated by a sys- 
tem that changes the air in each recom every 
twelve minutes. 

An Ohio pedagogue advances the theory that 
the breaking down of so many pupils while at- 
tending school is not due from overstudy, but 
irom being compelled to sit, day after day, in 
ill-ventilated rooms of variable temperatures. 
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To Free Text-Book Schools 
D oO rm. , t 2 oe e ae 


Let your new books go into the hands of the Scholars—UNPROTECTED. 


When for 1%c you can have a heavy, strong Leatherette 


Holden Book Cover 


on Each Book 


Did you never see Geographies or other costly books with their backs all worn off? 


We have! and it could not occur if the ‘‘Holden System for Preserving 
Books” had been thoroughly adopted. 


$30.00 worth of our articles takes care both Outside and Inside of about $1,000.00 
worth of text books. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., P. 0. Box 643, Springfield, Mass. 





Waterproof, Germproof 








Cext-Book News. 


An opponent to the free text-book system uses 
the following strong language: “The undermin- 
ing through law of the integrity, the manhood, 
the self-dependence and self-helpfulness of the 
citizen is a damnable thing.” 

If the free text-book system does this, how 
about free school buildings? Is the manhood 
of the citizen degraded by the public school ? 

If free text-hooks are object lessons, teaching 
the children “the monstrous doctrine that the 
state, and not the parent or the pupils them- 
selves, must provide the things necessary to their 
material progress through life,” what do free 
school buildings teach ? 

The logie which finds free text-books incon- 
sistent with self-help and individual manhood 
will condemn the entire system of public educa- 
tion. 

Cleveland, O. It is proposed to adopt new 
text-books in commercial law, physics and type- 
writing. 

St. Louis, Mo. The introduction of the free 
text-book system in all the grades is soon to be 
effected. At present free books are only pro 
vided in the first four grades. 

North Carolina has a uniform text-book law. 

State School Commissioner Merritt of Geor 
via advocates state uniformity of text-books. 

Tennessee. In 1899 a uniform text-book law 
was passed, providing for the adoption of books 
by a commission, of which the Governor and 
State Superintendent of Schools are ex-officio 
members, the others being members of the State 
Board of Education, appointed by the Gover- 
nor. As the State Board is appointed by the 
Governor, as well as the Superintendent of 
Schools, the Text-Book Commission is selected, 
from first to last, by the Governor, and no edu- 
cational body in the State therefore has any 


voice in the selection of the booksS. Under the 


operation of the law, a sub-commission was ap- 
pointed, whose duty it was to examine into and 
pass upon the merits of the text-books submitted 
for adoption by the publishing houses of the 
country. In some instances the books favored 
by the sub-commission were adopted, and in 
many instances disregarded. The Nashville 
American claims to have made a careful and 
impartial investigation of the operations of the 
law and is lead to the following conclusions: 

1. The law, as a whole, is a good one, and 
should be sustained. 

2. Under its operations too much power is 
given the Governor in the adoption of books. 

3. The Commissioner-in-Chief and Sub-Com- 
mission should be selected by the Educational 
Boards of the State. 

4. That some of the books adopted are not 
the best that could be chosen, and that some 
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changes should _ be 
made at the end of the 
contract period, 

5. That it has 
saved some money in 
the purchase of books, 
but that the friends 
of the law, and prac- 
ticularly of the books 
idopted under it, have 
greatly exagverated 
the amount. 

Guthrie, Okla. The 
majority of the mem- 
bers of the legislature 
are pledged to enact a 
free text-book law. 

An amendment to 
Missouri’s — constitu- 
tion, adopted at the 
recent election, en- 
ables cities to intro- 
duce the free text- 
book system. 

St. Joseph. Mo. 
Fisk’s American Crit- 
ical History has been 
adopted as a reference 
work in the high 
school, 

Scott, Foresman «& 
Co., Chicago, has just 
published a new hook, “low to Teach Reading 
in the Public Schools,” by S. H. Clark. It is a 
teacher's manual aiming to give an intelligent 
instructor a key to the complexity of oral ex- 
pression and to show how this expression must 
not be an artificial thing apart, but an audible 
translation of the thought and emotion of the 
matter read. 

The Natural Primary and Complete Geogra- 
phies are invested with a living human interest, 
from beginning to end. How the people live 
and work in the various nations, what is their 
progress and what are their interests, are sub- 
jects which engage and stimulate the mind of 
the pupil. The books are especially available 
for the correlated study of current history, the 
maps being full and up-to-date, and the text 
being very suggestive of the present trend of 


yt oples and events. 


The New Century Physiologies contain both 
matter and method in accord with modern 
thought and scientific progress. They fully 
meet the exacting demands of the time. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. Several Webster’s In- 
ternational Dietionaries purchased. 


PROGRESSIVE 





BUTLER,SHELDON 


&COMPANY 
315 WABASH AVE CHICAGO. 





Bloomington, Ill. Miss Bassett, supervisor 
of music, is very much pleased over the publi- 
cation of a new book entitled “The History of 
Music,” by Emil Naumann. It is a complete 
treatise on music from prehistoric times to the 
present day and is replete with numerous illus- 
trations. 


A bill befere the Georgia legislature provides 
for the establishment and maintenance of a uni 
form course of text-books to be used in all the 
common schools of the state. A commission, 
consisting of the governor, state school com- 
inissioner and five other citizens, is to carry into 
effect the provisions of the act. Within sixty 
days from the passage of the act the commis 
sion shall advertise for bids from all reliable 
school book publishing houses, at which the pub 
lishing houses will furnish any one or more text 
books in the curriculum of the common schools. 
The publishing houses shall furnish two prices 
on all school books, one of mailing price and the 
other a contract price. The publishing houses 
must also agree that they will exchange their 
books for books now in use in the common 
schools of the state. 





NEW UNIQUE AND VERY VALUABLE BOOKS. 


THE MORSE READERS, 


Practical Graded Text, 5 Books. 


By THOS. M. BALLIET, Supt. Springfield, Mass., and ELLA M. POWERS. 


These Books contain all the Features which are required for the BEST MODERN READERS. 


Sure to give satisfaction. 


MORSE’S EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM and the NATURAL MOVEMENT METHOD COPY BOOKS. 


( Medial.) 


Many original Features but thoroughly practical. — 
giving double the Copy Material. Correlated Copy Material carefully Graded 

THE QUINCY GRAPHIC ARITHMETIC by W. D. MacliInrosx 
ing, Writing, Number, Form, Color, Drawing and Arrangement. 


RED LETTER DAYS AND RED LETTER EACTS, by I. 


20 to 23 Adjustable Copy Slips in the Back of each Book, 
and Illustrated 

and FRANK E. PARLIN. 
A new Departure in teaching Arithmetic. 

FREEMAN HALL, Supt., N. Adams, Mass., and 


Correlation of Read- 


E. D. Lennox. Remarkably attractive treatment of all Holidays and facts on Nature, Literature,ete. For 3rdand 4th Grades. 
No other book has such a complete collection of facts concerning special days. 


See Catalog for Many Other Choice Books. 


THE MORSE COMPANY, 


8 Beacon St., BOSTON. 


96 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK, 


195 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 
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It also provides that a contract shall be drawn 
up between the state and the publishing house 
which gets the contract, providing that the pub- 
lishing house furnish the school books for all 
the public schools for a period of five years. 

The members of the commission shall be paid 
#4 per day for each day of meeting. 

The commission shall have full power and 
authority to carry out the orders of the com- 
mission, and after January 1, 1904, no books 
shall be used in the common schools save those 
books which shall have been selected by the com- 
mission. 


Pennsylvania. For some time Senator Quay 
has been industriously at work on the political 
history of the state. One of the interesting fea- 
tures of the work will be his vindication of him- 
self from attacks made during his public career. 
The legislature has authorized the publication 
of this history and will also make its use in 
the public school mandatory. 

Norwich, Conn. The principals’ club has de- 
cided to study White’s “The Art of Teaching.” 

Galesburg, Ill. The Progressive Course in 
Reading has been adopted. The reasons ad- 
vanced for its adoption are: (1) New words in 
each lesson ot the first four books are placed 
at the head of the lesson, so that the child may 
master their pronounciation before attempting 
to read the lesson. (2) The grouping of the 
matter in the last three books, thus providing for 
the study of one author or one style of com- 
position. Butler, Sheldon & Co., of Chicago, 
publishes the Progressive Course in Reading. 


New Adoptions. 

Menomonie, Mich. Morton’s Geographies. 

Montezuma, Ia. Mother Tongue Language 
Books, Augesbure’s Drawing System and Bell's 
Orthography. 

Superior, Wis. Hall’s Arithmetics. 

Newburyport, ‘Mass. Frye’s Geographies. 

Galesburg, Ill. 


ing. 


Progressive Course in Read- 


Lynn, Mass. Ginn System of Writing.. 
Peoria, Ill. Sheldon’s Vertical Copy Books for 
first five grades; Sheldon’s Standard Slant Copy 
Books for Sixth, Seventh and Eighth grades. 
Escanaba, Mich. Morton’s Geography. 
Ishpeming, Mich. Siefert’s Choice Songs. 
Platteville, Wis. Normal School Progressive 
Readers and Avery’s School Physics. 
Milwaukee, Wis. Normal School 
(;cographies. 
Redlands, Cal. Siefert’s Choice Songs. 
Allianee, O. Morton’s Geographies. 
Randolph, Wis. Siefert’s Choice Songs. 
Naperville, Ill. Morton’s Geographies. 
Toledo, O. Sheldon’s Vertical Writing. 
Bridgetown, N. J. 
Washington, D. C. 
list: The Elementary Inductive Geography, 
the Rational Elementary Arithmetic, Wood 
lolk Stories, Wilderness Ways, and Secrets of 
the Woods, Pearson’s Stories of Bird Life, the 
Dog of Flanders, the Nurnberg Stove, and Ele- 
inentary Commercial Geography. 


Morton’s 


Prane’s Drawing Books. 


Placed on supplementary 


“For School Use. 


rl St., New York. 
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. | oe Passaic, N. J. Issac 
EE. FABER. | Pitman’s “Shorthand 


Instructor.” 


Detroit, Mich. Wer- 
ner Arithmetiecs. 


Lead Pencils, 
Penholders, 
Colored Pencils, 


Rubber Erasers, 
Ete., Ete., 


Newport News, Va. 
Mever’s General His- 
tory, Lockword Ww 
Emerson’s Klemen- 
tary Book of Rhetoric 
and Composition, 
Hawthorne & Lemon's 
History ot 

American 
and HHallack’s English Literature. 

Allandale, N. J. Isaac Pitman’s “Shorthand 
Instructor.” 





Literature 


Chippewa Falls, Wis. Tarbell’s Geographies. 

Beatrice, Neb. Rational Writing Books. 

Clinton, Ia. Tarbell’s Geographies. 

Quincey, Ill. Hall’s Arithmetic Primer. 

Champaign, Til. Stepping Stones to Litera- 
ture. 


Livingston, Ill. Tigh School—Wentworth’s 
Algebra, Lockwood & FEmerson’s Composition 
and Rhetoric, Wentworth’s Advanced Arithme- 
tic, Stowell’s Essentials of Health, Bellum Hel- 
veticum, Steele’s Zoology, Hinman’s Physical 
Geography, Colby’s General History, Kelsey’s 
Caesar, Pergen’s Rotany, Montgomery’s Stu- 
dents’ American Ilistory, Regers & Williams’ 
Bookkeeping, Dole’s American Citizen, Went- 
worth’s Geometry, Williams’ Introduction to 
Chemical Science, Kelsey’s Cicero, Montgom- 
ery’s English Tlistorvy, Gage’s Introduction to 
Physical Science, Kelsey’s Virgil, Steele’s As- 
tronomy. 

St. Albans, Vt. Ward 
System of Reading. 

Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Young’s Government 


Class Bow yk ° 


A Maine law says: 
“Every public and 
private institution for 
instruction in this 
state shall use their 
best endeavors to im- 
press upon the minds 
of the children and 
youth committed to 
their care and instrue- 
tion the principals of 
morality and justice, 
and a sacred regard 
for truth, love of 
country, humanity, 
and a universal bene- 
volenee, sobriety, in- 
dustry, and frugality, 


chastity, moderation 












and temperance, and 
all other virtues which 
ornament human so- 
ciety.” 

New York ( ‘ity ° 
The board is to own 
and operate a printing 
plant. It has fully in 
vestigated the matter, 
and finds that to 
equip a plant to meet 
its purposes would 
cost $34,456, and ean 
be maintained at an 
annual expenditure of 
$66,498. The board’s 
printing bills for this 


year will amount to 
$75,000. 





Chicago 


“A CONTRIBUTION TO 
THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH” 


Composition and Rhetoric 








. Based on Literary Models . 


By Rose M. Kavana, Teacher of English in the Medill 
High School, Chicago, and Arthur Beatty, Ph. D.., 
Instructor in English in the University of Wisconsin. 
Cloth, 428 pages: with 18 reproductions of famous 
paintings in sepia. - - - - 


HIS Book contains a new and valuable 
oo in what it calls the Studio Method. 

As the artist analyzes his model before 
painting his picture, so the student 
of English is made to analyze certain 
literary models and then directed in his own 
composition. The student’s work is made the 
basis of the instruction he receives. It is a 
literary rather than a rhetorical method and 
aims at stimulating an interest in good work- 
manship. 
years’ work in high schools, academies, and 
normal schools. (Just ready) 


lf you are a teacher of English, we should like to 
make you acquainted with it. 


RAND, McNALLY & 


SPENCERIAN 


SCHOOL PENS- 


and 
4 other Standard Brands 


PERRY4CO.ECLECTIC 
Williams and Rogers. 


and Acls 
to School Teachers— 


SPENGERIAN PEN GO 
34q Broadway Hew York. 


Joliet, Il. D. F. Brown, principal of the 
high school, holds that the function of the high 
school is to equip the student in whatever of the 
higher branches he may desire to pursue, and 
that if he is qualified for the work in the 
branches he wishes to study he is entitled to ad- 
mission to the high school whether he has com- 
pleted the full prescribed course in the grades 
below or not. His contention is that in this 
way many students could be helped to the edu- 
cation they desire, who are now discouraged by 
the loss of time they must experience in going 
backward over work for which they will have no 
use and which will not really benefit them in any 
way, but which they must have in order to enter 
the high school under the system now in vogue. 















Price, 31.00. 


The book covers the first three 
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Keep Your 
Stomach Well 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
CURES habitual stomach weak- 
ness, improves the appetite and 
digestion, and removes the cause 
of headaches and wakefulness. 


It imparts new life and vigor 
to both brain and body, by restor- 
ing to the system the needed tonic 
and nerve food. Insist on having 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


Horsford’s name on every GENUINE package. 





He Got the Pork. 

Wishing to procure some trichinous pork for 
purpose of experiment, a professor of inverte- 
Lrate zoology went to his butcher and asked 
“Some- 
times,” the butcher cautiously answered; “but 
I always throw it away.” “Well,” said the pro- 


fessor, “the next time you have any I wish you'd 


him if he ever got any measly pork. 


send me up some,” meaning of course, to his 
laboratory. The butcher, although somewhat 
taken aback, said that he would. ‘Three weeks 
passed, when the professor, growing impatient, 
again visited the store. 
any measly pork yet?” 


“ITaven’t you found 
“Why, yes,” said the 
putcher, “I sent up two pounds a week ago.” 
A sickly grin broke over the professor’s face. 
“Where did you send it?” “Why, to your house, 
of course,” said the butcher. 

Teacher—-Jimmy, if vou found eighteen pen- 
nies and another boy should take two-thirds of 
them away, what would each of you have? Jim- 


my—-I’d have six pennies an’ he’d have a good 
thumpin’ “less he handed back the rest of ’em 
mighty quick. 





__ . : ; 
Principal—What’s the difference between tact 
and talent ? 

Superintendent—T act makes a man resign be- 
fore he is discharged; talent helps him hold on 
to his job after he’s discharged. 





Lehrer: ,Run Frig, wie 
fagt man denn, wenn je- 
mand ju Befjud fommt!,, 

NtiB ({chweigt). 

Lehrer: ,RMun, wenn 
jemand 3u Deinem Papa 
fommt, was fagt denn da 
Dein Papa?’ 


NtiB (fell): Der fagt 
allemal: id) bin beute 
nidt bei Rajje, fommen 
Sie ein andermal wie- 
ber!“ 

Complaints from Parents. 

Teachers in what are known as the foreign 
resident sections of large cities have troubles 
of their own. It often happens that the parents 
are as troublesome to get along with as their 
children, and from what transpires daily in 
many of the class rooms, it is evident that the 
course of instruction does not meet with the 
approval of many of the adopted citizens. 

A teacher received this note from an angry 
father: 

“Pleas to teach my girl readings and ritings 
und never mind monkey doodle bisness about 
cutting out paper dolls mit sisors; i am a tailor 
and I knew hew too cut tings out better as you 
can learn: never mind about dot monkey doodle 
hisness,” 

Many of the narents object to their children 
studying the eftect of aleohol on the human 
system. A father sent the following to his scn’s 
teacher: 

“Mind your own bitzesness ef you _plees. 
ITans tells me every time I trink bier dot it 
L trink 
bier shust as long as I live, and I no my bitzes- 


rubs off der overcoat mid my stomach. 


ness. Step dot nonsenses about bier and deach 
dot boy somedings vot he don’t know.” 

The following note came from a mother, whose 
son was taking lessons in clay modelling: 

“Mikey kem home to-day wid his close all 
smearde wid mud. Me ould man earries the 
hod, and, glory he to voodness, but it is enuf 
to hev to klane the mud of his close without 
havin’ to klane Mikey. The viry nixt time yez 
send him home wid mud [Il send his close back 
to yez to wash.” 

The rule regarding contagious diseases was 
enforeed in a school. A boy was sent home to 
vet a note, as it was reported that a member 
of his family was suffering from  small-pox. 
ive minutes after the boy had been sent home 
he returned and presented the following note 
to the teacher: 

“There is no contaguise disese at Willie’s 
house. His mother had twins yesterday. and 
AUNT.” 


In some of the notes the parents praise them- 


oblige his 
selves. Here is a sample of one: 

“T don't know whet makes Stanislaus so dum. 
[ myself am an eddicated man; I kin talk three 
landiningues with fluently, and I am also an 
apotheeary, pooty near as good as eny doctor. 
Drop around to the store and see me some time 
when I am in.” 


“No, I don’t believe in teaching Greek in our 
colleges. It is a waste of time.” 
‘But what would the college boys’ secret so- 


cieties do for names, if they didn’t ?” 





HEN the’ children ask for DIXON’S 
PENCILS don’t put them off and 
give them others that you think are just as 
good; the little ones kn>w what they want. 
The lowest in price is seldom the cheapest, but 
the best is always the cheapest in the long 
run. We make fat pencils with fat leads for 
fat little hands; these lighten the work of the 
teacher immensely, as tired hands cannot do 
their work well. We will be glad to send to 
any teacher that mentions this publication 
samples free of charge. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE C0., 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Writing lines is the usual penance at Har- 
row, England, for all offenses committed in or 
out of school. There was one clever boy who 
escaped writing half the ordered quantity, and 
the masters tell the story of how he did it to 
this day. He was an untidy boy, and was often 
taken to task for his carelessness and disorder. 
One dav his master, who had very dignified 
and oppressive manners, and who always said 
“we” instead of “you” when talking to the boys, 
found occasion to reprove him. 

“We do not look very clean,” he said, with 
severity. “We have not washed our hands this 
morning, have we ?” 

“1 don’t know about yours,” was the impu 
dent bov’s answer: “but ve washed mine.” 

“Ah,” said the master, “we are very imper- 
tinent to-dav. We will have to write a hundred 
lines before the next Bull.” 

“Bill” at Harrow is the ealling over of the 
boys’ names during the half-holidays, in the 
playground. Every boy must answer to his 
hame, 

When Bill-time came the master sent for the 
hey. 

“Have we written our lines?” he asked. 

“ve written my fifty,” answered the boy, 
very promptly, handing in his paper; “but l 


} 


don’t know whether vou've done your half. 





Jennie: 


You had hetter go for the doctor, 


George. Johnny complains of pains in his head. 
George :—I euess it is nothing serious. Ile 
nas had them before. 


Jennie:—-Yes: but never on Saturday. 











SANBORN’S CLASSICAL 


Correspondence solicited. 


SEN. HoH. SANBORN & CO., 


Boston. New York. 


ATLAS. 
RECENT EVROPEAN HISTORY — 1789-1900. 


TWO NEW BOOKS. | | Judson and Bender’s GRADED LITERATURE READERS. 
Reed and Kellogg’s LESSONS IN ENGLISH. 
Huchinson’s PHYSIOLOGIES. Peter’s MODERN CHEMISTRY. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL & CO., Publishers, 


Chicago. NEW YORK. 
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The compulsory ed- 
ucation law in In- 
diana is enforced at a 
centcinadic nominal cost. During 
the school year 1901- 
2, 24,784 children were 
brought into the 
schools and the poor 
provided with books 
and clothing at a to- 
tal cost of $1.81 a 


FIRE 


child. In eighteen 
[ S ( A P i S - counties during the 


past school year the 








officers succeeded in 
bringing the children 
into school without 
resorting to the prose- 
cution of their par- 


.. 3000... 


ing seventy-four 


5 ents. In the remain- 
SCHOOLS) Bf." 


== Safest, ° ° Best. 














THE MEN NEEDED ON SCHOOL 
BOARDS. 


The kind of men needed on school boards are 
those who are broad, intelligent and clear- 
headed: who wish to serve, not to rule; who 
love childhood more than lowered taxes; whose 
motives are high and will attribute like mo- 
tives to others when possible; who will not 
waste public funds on poor teachers ; who have 
opinions of their own and are loyal to them; 
who believe in more than the three R’s; who 
believe in to-day and can see that modern books 
and methods in school are as superior to the 
old as electric cars are to the ox-carts of their 
fathers; who merit, and because they merit, 
secure the respect of the community; who will 
reward and promote teachers for service to the 
community and not for cringing to authority. 

The duties devolving upon a school board 
member are not light—calling for some special 
talent to perform them, therefore, if the people 
are wise, they would see to it that none but the 
best men are selected for the place. Energetic, 
forceful and truly educated men are required 
on a school board—no others are fit for the 


place. 


CURED TO STAY 
A complete, lasting, CURED. 
constitutional cure, not just a 


“relief. Absolutely different from 
all sprays, smokes and so called “cures,"’ Over 52,000 patients. 
Attacks never return. Cause eradicated. Health restored. 
Wholesystem built up. Book 14 Free. DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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for selling 24 boxes Salvona Soaps or bottles Salvona Periumes, 410 in- have not efficient- 


troduce our Soaps and Perfumes, we give free to every-purchaser of a 


box or bottle. a beautiful cut glass pattern 10-inch fruit bowl, or choice of ly 
many other valuable articles. 





PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


Catalogues and Designs 
Neve Free. ‘ere 


Harris Safety Co. 
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counties there were 
three hundred and 
twenty-five prosecu- 
yee tions. The law has 
AMERICA. been in force for five 
years, and is upheld 
by the courts and pub- 
lic sentiment. In this 
time the cost of en- 
forcing it has dropped 
twenty-four per cent. 
President Charles 
W. Eliot, of Harvard, 
in a recent address de- 
nounced labor unions, 
and referred to the 
“seab” as a good type 
American 
Henry D. 
Lloyd, author of 
“Wealth Against 
Commonwealth” and 
“Country Without Strikes” in replying to Presi- 
dent Eliot, said: 


-.- AND... 


St. James Bldg., 
NEW YORK. 


“hero.” 
...-Every Design. 


“The strike breaker, or scab, is in our day 
precisely the same kind of good type of Ameri- 
can hero as the New England loyalist was in his 
day, when he did his best to ruin the struggle of 
his fellow-colonists for independence. The trades 
union movement is a movement for the inde- 
pendence of the working people, who are the 
only real people. 

“There is literally nothing left to the working 
men and women but their hands and the power 
of association. Men like President Eliot, how- 
ever honest they may be are holding the hands 
ot the defenceless, while capital robs them of the 
only thing they have left—union. 

In Philadelphia the teachers fare better than 
they do in the district outside, the average 
inonthly salary paid male teachers being $173.10, 
and the average for women being $63. There 
are 209 male teachers in Philadelphia and 3,441 
female teachers. 

Recently the New York State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation sent out inquiries to over four hundred 
leading business men of the state, asking for 
comments upon the educational results of the 
public schools as developed in the young people 
going from the school into employment. Four 
hundred and nine replies were received, giving 
experiences and making suggestive comments. 

From a digest of the answers, it is discovered 
that these business men, by a large majority, 


educated the 
To the agent who sells 24 boxes soap we 


give our 50-piece Dinner Set full size. handsomely decorated and gold- pupils in the cor- 
lined. We also gv Ourtaina, Couches, Rockers. Parlor Tables. Sewing Machines. Parior Lamps, Musical 


Instruments of all 


kinds and manyother premiums for selling Salvona Soaps and Perfumes, Weallow you 15 da 
to deliver goods and collect forthem. We give cash commission if desired. Ne money required. We prepay a 

Freight Charges. illustrated catalogue free. Salvona Soap Co.,, 12th & PineSts., St. Louis,Mo, lish 
(Wecan personally assure our readers that the Salvona Soap Co., is thoroughly reliable and trust worthy.Ed,) 


rect use of Eng- 
speech, in 





MR. DANIEL VAN WINKLE, 
Western Publishers’ Representative, New York City. 


Daniel Van Winkle, the well-known Patriarch 
of the New York School Book trade, represents 
the publications of Eaton & Company, W. H. 
Wheeler & Company and Wm. O. Krohn & 
Company, and is the accredited Eastern repre- 
sentative of these firms. He is located at No. 
3 East 14th Street, New York City. 


spelling and in arithmetic. The suggestions 
made in the replies are for a bedrock founda- 
tion of accurate instruction in “the three R’s” 
and then in geography and the elements of nat- 
ural history—the knowledge of people, animals, 
pursuits of labor and modes of production. 

Paterson, N. J. The board has long made it 
a rule to employ only home girls as teachers. 
It is now confronted with a dilemma, however, 
for so many of the teachers have resigned, to get 
married, that the home supply is considerably 
short of the demand. Another reason advanced 
for the non-supply is that the young women 
finding that they can earn more money in of- 
fices and factories than by teaching do not take 
up the latter calling. Of course, this merely 
means that the teachers’ wages are too low to 
be interesting, and that they must be raised to 
a point where they will not only compete with 
other attractions, but, also, produce efficient 
teachers as well. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. An ungraded school is 
to be established. The school is designed to 
care for pupils who are far behind their fellows 
on account of inability to attend school or per- 
sonal handicaps. 

Reading, Pa. Monthly examinations have 
been abolished. The standing of the pupil will 
hereafter depend on the entire work of the term. 
Superintendent Foss says that monthly exam- 
inations overtax the pupils, and tempt them to 


be dishonest, and that they are a waste of time 
and energy. 


Cures Piles. 


WITHOUT CUTTING, DANGER OR DETENTION FROM 
WORK, BY A SIMPLE HOME REMEDY. 


A PRICELESS BOOK SENT FREE FOR THE ASKING. 


Pyramid Pile Cure gives instant relief and 
never fails to cure every form of this most 
troublesome disease. Tor sale by all druggists 
at 50c. a package. Thousands have been quick- 
ly cured. Ask your druggist for a package of 
Pyramid Pile Cure, or write for our little book 
which tells all about the cause and cure of piles. 
Write your name and address plainly on a postal 
ecard, mail to the Pyramid Drug Co., Marshall, 
Mich., and you will receive the book by return 
mail, 










































































Educational Value of Craining th Public 
Speaking. 


THOMAS ©. TRUEBLOOD, PROF. OF ORATORY, 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, ANN 
ARBOR, MICH. 


The practice of speaking develops in a high 
degree the organs of respiration. It gives 
breath- propelling power for steady and econo- 
mie tone production. Voeal training gives 
purity, compass, strength and mellowness of 
voice, overcomes breathiness and hollowness 
of tone. To strengthen lung power and vocal 
power benefits the whole system. Right speak- 
ing is a benefit rather than a detriment to the 
health ; wrong speaking is often disastrous. 

Right methods conserve the nerve forces. 
The day before a speech ought to be play-day, 
devoted to social, intellectual and physical 
exhilaration. One gets condition without 
thinking about it. Fine speeches often ac- 
complish nothing for lack of physical force. 
The hest condition for eloquence is abounding 
health. 

Correct speaking is based upon certain prin- 
ciples. These principles may be mastered and 
applied, and results may be reached, not by 
accident, but by pursuing a science. 

Students of public speaking must deal with 
master orations. ‘They must seek the purpose, 
the historic events, the special occasions. A 
close study reveals the plan of a speech, a step 
toward the logical process of formulating one’s 
own thought on some vital question. Master 
orations, like our national songs, become the 
highest expression of our patriotism. 

Training in public speaking develops style. 
That style of delivery is best which calls least 
attention to itself. That literary style is best 
which is least obtrusive and lets through the 
truth best. Involved sentences tend to cloud 
the understanding. “Don’t whip with a switch 
that has the leaves on if you want to tingle.” 
The common people must be reached in home- 
bred Anglo-Saxon, words that strike the 
imagination and awaken sacred memories. 

The cultivation of the imagination is an- 
other of the values of training in spoken Eng- 
lish. By associating the mind with the best 
thought of the ages, and by dwelling upon the 
most striking passages, we develop in a high 
degree the imagination, the literary faculty, 
the memory, the love of the beautiful. 

I would urge first the study of human na- 
ture. He who would persuade men must study 
their lives, their needs, their motives, their 
purposes ; must gain their sympathy, find out 
their hearts. Nobody was ever injured by get- 
ting close to the toilers. Sympathy with the 
masses makes men forgetful of themselves, 
makes them come before ‘audie mees with a mes- 
sage, not a performance. Men should care less 
for the speech and more for the truth. 

The last and most important point is the 
development of character. The desire to be 
helpful and to lead men, implied in public 
speaking, makes men discard habits of thought 
and action which lose respect and leadership ; 
makes them strive to be what they would be 
thought to be. This is character-building, 
and character is the basis of oratory for speech 
is valued by the character of him who speaks. 
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In the John Crerar School of Chicago, Prin- 
cipal Ray is successfully correlating school 
government with the civie life which his pu- 
pils will necessarily enter as they reach man- 
hood and womanhood. Remembering always 
that the business of the public schools is to 
produce good citizens he directly trains his 
boys and girls into the civie virtues of self 
control and mutual help. Other schools are 
more or less suecessfully following Mr. Ray’s 
lead in instituting pupil self-government, and 
a modified form of the idea is being worked 
out thoroughly by the George Junior Repub- 
lic, at Freeville, N. Y. 


Scarcity of Ceachers. 

[t appears to be a fact that great difficulty 
is experienced in obtaining teachers in many 
There are several causes for this. One, 
and a very important one, is the fact that there 
has been a marked raising in the standard of 
education and general fitness required for an 
upplicant for permission to teach. Another is 
that the opportunities for profitable employ- 
ment are more numerous than they were, and 
it is likely that this cause, even without rais- 
ing the standard, would result in a disinclina- 
tion on the part of many to teach, who might 
ctherwise do so. It is inevitable that an in- 
crease in teachers’ salaries must follow. Schools 
must have teachers, and those whom the teach- 
ers serve must provide sufficient remuneration 
to induce them to take P the work. 

Lowering the standard of efficiency to be re- 
geese from te achers should not be thought of. 

eachers could, undoubtedly, be found to work 
for even the very meagre wages offered, if the 
requirements were a little less. But school 
boards should not permit dissolute or incom- 
petent persons, who are fit for nothing else, 
and who, therefore, drift into the profession of 
teaching as driftwood collects in an eddy, to 
teach the children for whose education they are 
accountable, to obtain positions under any cir- 
cumstances. The way to overcome the diffi- 
culty of searcitv of teachers, and command a 
supph of teachers is to raise 
salaries 


States. 


cood teachers 


Positiveness in the Schoolroom. 

The mental atmosphere of every school-room 
should be positive. Error, discord, confusion, 
nervousness, worry, needless haste—all these and 
other negative attributes should be eliminated. 
Correct errors as quickly and quietly as possible, 
Errors in spell- 
ing, grammar, arithmetic and language are often 
left in sight of the pupils. Such a plan is 
Abandon jt; keep the good in sight. 
Give credit, also, for the correct things, not bad 
marks for the wrong things. Reduce confusion 
toa minimum. Set an example by being a quiet 
teacher. Let your manner, movements and bear- 
ing express self-control, serenity and confidence. 
The mind can emphasize the truth better than a 
loud voice. Dr. Lyman C. Newell. 


and emphasize the correction. 


wrong. 


Next te the teacher as a factor in the school, 
stands the sehool board. Whether the school 
shall be a success or failure is largely in their 
hands. None but the best men should be elect- 
ed to these important positions. And the best 
man is not alw: ays the greatest talker or the 
most anxious to hold the position—by a good 
deal. But he is generally a man of intelligence, 
and feels that the best teacher is cheap at a fair 
salary, while the poor teacher is dear at any 
price, ee 

School teaching 2s a profession for men is 
losing ground Pennsylvania, while the num- 
ber of women taking up the vocation of the 


teacher is largely on the increase. The propor- 





PROGRAM CLOCKS 


For automatically ringing Bells are a 
necessity in all well regulated Schools. 
They will ring any number of Bells 
on any number of different Circuits 
any number of times during the day. 
Also Electric and Synchronized Clocks 


for furnishing uniform time throughout 
a building, 60 day and Calendar Clocks. 
Send for Catalogue No. 772. 


The Prentiss Clock 
Improvement Co., 
Dept. 77, 49 Dey St., N. Y. City. 





tion of female teachers to male rencdiatié i is near- 
ly three to one, there being 22,055 of the former 
and 8,585 of the latter. The average salary for 
male teachers is $44.92 per month, while the 
average for female teachers is but 33.78. An 
increase is shown in the average paid male 
teachers of 78 cents a month, and in the average 
paid females of 23 cents a month. 

St. Paul, Minn. The board has taken con- 
trol of school athletics. It will decide what pu- 
pils may be members of the athletic teams, what 
days of the week may be used for contests, when 
teams may go outside the city and whether teams 
may play practice games with teams of institu- 
tions that are not high schools. The board may 
also determine the standard of physical ability 
that is needed for school athletics, or whether 
a pupil is regularly in school membership, and 
on the merits of the proper coach for team work. 

Chicago, Ill. College men may become teach- 
ers by taking a year’s course at the normal 
school. Applicants for admission to the school 
are required to pass severe examinations and 
must stand a physical test. 


GOING TO BED HUNGRY. 


IT IS ALL WRONG AND MAN IS THE ONLY CREATURE 
THAT DOES IT. 

The complete emptiness of the stomach during 
sleep adds greatly to the amount of emaciation, 
sleeplessness and general weakness so often 
met with. There is a perpetual change of tissues 
in the body, sleeping or waking, and the supply 
of nourishment ought to be somewhat contin- 
uous and food taken just before retiring, adds 
more tissue than is destroyed, and increased 
weight and vigor is the result. Dr. W. T. Cathell 
says: “All animals except man eat before sleep 
and there is no reason in Nature why man 
should form the exception to the rule.” 

If people who are thin, nervous and sleepless 
would take a light lunch of bread and milk or 
oatmeal and cream and at the same time take a 
safe, harmless stomach remedy like Stuart’s 
pi Tablets in order to aid the stomach in 
digesting it, the result will be a surprising in- 
crease in weight, strength and general vigor. 
The only drawback has been that thin, nervous, 
dyspeptic people cannot digest and assimilate 
wholesome food at night or any other time. For 
such it is absolutely necessary to use Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets, because they will digest the 
food, no matter how weak the stomach may be, 
nourishing the body and resting the stomach at 
the same time. 

Dr. Stevenson says: “I depend almost entire- 
ly upon Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets in treating 
indigestion, because it is not a quack nostrum, 
and I know just what they contain, a combina- 
tion of vegetable essences, pure pepsin, and they 
cure Dyspepsia and stomach trouble, because, 
they can’t help but cure.” Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets are sold by druggists everywhere at 50 
cents per package. They are in lozenge form, 
pleasant to take, and contain nothing but pure 
pepsin, vegetable essences and bismuth, scienti- 
Your druggist will tell you 
they give universal satisfaction. 


fically compounded. 
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ARKANSAS. 

Pocahontas—$12,000 borf@s to be voted on for new 
school; Ben. A. Brown, clerk. 

CALIFORNIA. 

San Luis Obispo—Architect W. W. Weeks, Watson- 
ville, Cal., drew plans for California Polytechnic 
School to be erected. Paloalto—Architects Curtis & 
Willcox, 126 Kearney Street, San Francisco, have pre- 
pared plans for a primary school to be erected. Ven- 
tura—The people of the Oxnard Union High School 
District will vote on issuing $20,000 bonds for new 
school. Colusa—E. M. Frasier is preparing plans for 
$20,000 high school. 

COLORADO. 

Fort Collins—M. W. Fuller, architect, drew plans for 
the $35,000 school to be built. Granada—An $8,000 
school to be erected. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Bridgeport—New school to be erected, planned by H. 

A. Lambert, architect. 
GEORGIA. 

Gainesville—New school to be erected; address clerk 
school board. Ocilla—-$5,000 bonds to be issued for 
new school. 

ILLINOIS. 

Madison—Architects Chas. Pauly & Son, Granite, IIl., 
have prepared plans for a $4,000 school. Elgin—$45,- 
000 bonds to be voted on for new school. Rutland 
Architect Paul O. Moratz, Bloomington, Ill., has pre 
pared plans for a $20,000 school. Forest—-Architects 
Reeves & Baillie, Peoria, Ill., drew plans for the new 
school here. Chicago—New technical school to be 
erected ; write Clayton Park, president board of educa- 
tion New Douglas—-New school to be voted on. Chi 
cago—Architect Wm. B. Mundie, Tribune Bldg., has 
prepared plans for the Chicago Teachers’ College to be 
erected ; $325,000. 

INDIANA. 

Indianapolis—A 13-room addition to the Manual 
Training School is contemplated; also addition to 
Shortridge High School; a new 14-room school build- 
ing: an addition to Haughville School; a new building 
in W. Washington Street; addition to the Lincoln, 
Washington and Tuxedo Schools, estimated cost $300,- 
c00. Fairmount—Architect J. G. Hollingsworth, 907 








A TRIP TO EUROPE 


A party of leading school people, teachers and 
school directors will take a trip to Europe 


next summer. 


DATE 


The party will sail early in July (date to be fixed later) from New 


York and cover the entire journey in 51 days. 


COST 


The cost will be $355.00, including all legitimate expenses. 


ROUTE 


New York to Moville (Ireland), Glasgow, Edinburgh, Birmingham, 
Stratford -on-Avon, (Shakespeare District), Warwick Castle, London, 
New Haven, Dieppe, Paris, Geneva, Lausanne, Berne, Interlaken, 
Grindelwald Glaciers, Briinig Pass, Lucerne, Baden Baden, Frankfort, 
Mayence, or Wiesbaden, River Rhine, Cologne, Amsterdam, The Hague, 


Rotterdam, New York. 


GUIDE 


An experienced and reliable guide will accompany the party. The 
price named includes all travel, hotels, fees to hotel servants, omni 
buses, carriage rides, etc. Berths are assigned in order of application, 
and no berths can be secured without the payment of the usual deposit 
of €50.00. The best berths are sold early. A word to the wise is suf- 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGE 


The party will consist of people who are likely to be congenial to 
one another. The Editor of this Journal will join the party and will 
spare no effort in promoting the comfort and pleasure of the members, 


ficient. 


Address : Editor 


THE AMERIGAN 


Srhool Board Sona 


63 Fifth Ave., New York City. 








SchoolGoard Fournal 


E. Washington St., In- 
dianapolis, has prepared 
plans for a district 
school for Trustee Hais- 
ley. Hartford City— 
Architect J. L. Brown 
has prepared plans for a 
library, $15,000. Wabash 

Architect Geo. R. Laid- 
law drew plans for the 





No. 1702, Yellow. No. 
remodeling of one of the No. 1/04, Orange. No. 


schools. Kokomo—<Arch- 
itect N. S. Mahurin, Fort 
Wayne, has drawn plans 
for new school to be | 
*rected, Anderson—Arch- 
tects Richards, McCarty 

& Bulford, Columbus, O., 
drew plans for the Car- 
negie Library to be ' 
erected. 


| 
2701, White. 
2708, Pink. 

2716, Violet. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 

Miami—New school to be erected; write J. W. Bing- 
ham, mayor. Wagoner—-Three schools to be erected 
as soon as $35,000 bonds can be disposed of; C. W. 
Hatfield, secretary. 

IOWA. 

Sac City—A $25,000 school contemplated; W. U. 
Ilart, secretary of board. Des Moines—Architects 
Proudfoot & Bird have plans for a main building for 
Des Moines College; $65,000. Mitchellville—Architects 
Liebbe, Nourse & Rasmussen, Des Moines, have contem- 
plated plans for an addition to the Girls’ Industrial 
School here. Knierim—New school to be_ erected; 
write G. C. Wright. Marengo—Architects Proudfoot 
& Bird, Des Moines, are to prepare plans for a $20,000 
high school. Burlington—Catholic school to be erect 
ed here next spring; Martin Heer, architect, Dubuque, 
Ia. Deer Creek—-New school contemplated. Whiting 
A $6,500 school to be built. Sioux City—A $50,000 
building contemplated to replace the old Hunt building. 


KANSAS. 

Ottawa—Architects G. P. Washburn & Son have pre 
pared plans for the Ottawa University; $50,000. To 
peka— $125,000 bonds to be voted on for schools. 

KENTUCKY. 

West Liberty—New $25,000 school to be erected by 
the Baptists. 

MAINE. 

Waterford—-A new $50,000 school contemplated 
Rockland—G,. A. Clough, architect, 53 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass., has completed plans for a $20,000 public 
library. 

MARYLAND. 

Baltimore—Addition to 
be erected to St Wen 
ceslaus parochial school, 
to cost $8,000 



















MASSACHUSETS. 

Beverly—A new $40, 
000 school contemplated 
address Samuel Cole, 
Peabody A 14 
room high school to be 


mayor, 


erected Edwin B. sal 
comb, architect, Salem, 
Mass West Boylston 
Architects Cooper & Bai 
ley, 95 Milk Street, Bos 
ton, drew plans for the 
new high school to be 
erected Norwood—A 
$5,400 school, containing 
S rooms, to be built. 
toston Architect §. D. 
Kelley, 209 Washington 
Street, has prepared 
plans for a 4-room addi 
tion to be erected, at 
Revere Brookline—A 
grammar and primary 
school to be erected: Pea 
body & Stearns, archi 
tects. Boston Greenfield 
Kk. c. & G. C. Gardner, 
architects, Springfield, 
Mass., drew plans for the 
$50,000 high school. Bos 
ton—Everett & Mead 
architects, 68 Devonshire 
Street, planned the $50 
000 school, Phillips Dis 


trict, Norman Street 
Brockton An S-room 
school contemplated 
Winchester—H. D. Hale, 
architect, Boston, drew 


plans fo! the $100,000 


high school to be erected 


MODERN 
MERICAN 
SCHOOL 
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New York City. 


MICHIGAN. 

Jackson—Architects Ferry & Clas, Milwaukee, Wis., 
drew plans for the library to be erected. Bangor— 
New 8-room school being erected here. Detroit—City 
will issue $600,000 bonds for sites for libraries, pro- 
vided for by Carnegie. Brutus—New school to be erect- 
ed. Houghton—$50,000 gymnasium for Michigan Col- 
lege of Mines to be erected. Detroit—Architects Mal- 
comson & Higginbotham, 53 Moffatt Bldg., have plans 
for $45,000 school to bé erected. Nashville—Architect 
Fdw. C. Van Leyen, Detroit, has prepared plans for a 
school to cost $16,000. 


MINNESOTA. 

New Prague—H. C. Gerlach, architect, Mankato, 
Minn., planned new high school to be erected. Minne- 
apolis—State board of health and medical department 
of State University will ask next legislature for $125,- 
000, with which to erect new building. Austin—New 
school contemplated. Washington—New school con 
templated. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Biloxi—A $6,000 school contemplated. 

MONTANA. 

Butte—New school to be erected, planned by Ger- 

man & Lignell, architects. 
MISSOURI. 

Kansas City—Architects Barnett, Hayes & Barnett, 
318 N. Eighth Street, have prepared plans for an acad 
emy for the Loretto Sisters; $175,000. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Ilanover—aArchitect Chas. B. Rich, 395 Nassau Street, 
New York City, has drawn plans for a $100,000 Dart- 
mouth College. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Jersey City—Architect Emil Guhl, 19 Charles Street, 
has prepared plans for a new school to be erected, 
Cliffside Park; $10,000 sordentown—Robt. C. Dixon, 
architect, Weehawken, N. J., drew plans for the Manual 
Training and Industrial School for Colored Youth. 
South Orange-——Chas. Granville Jones, architect, 280 
Broadway, New York City, planned the new school here. 
Ringoes—New school to be erected here. 


NEW YORK. 

Syracuse—-An addition to be built to the Thompkins 
School. New York City—Frank Collins, architect, 
Flushing, L. 1., N. Y., is drawing plans for three schools 
in Burough of Queens. Utica—Proposition to issue 
$20,000 bonds to repair school No. 18, and $35,000 
bonds for new school, will be submitted to vote of the 
people. Brooklyn—-Architect C. B. J. Snyder, Park 
Avenue and Fifty-ninth Street, drew plans for school 
on Havemeyer Street, between N. Sixth and Seventh 
Streets; $170,000. A 28-room addition will be built 
to school corner Irving Avenue and Suydam Street; 
$130,000. New York City—Architect C. B. J. Snyder 
drew plans for a $125,000 school for the city. Troy- 
School No. 5 to be rebuilt; write Jas. M. Riley, clerk. 
Albion—New high school to be erected. Syracuse 
New Nineteenth Ward School to be erected, planned by 
Merrick & Randall, architects. New York City—Archi 
tects Carrere & Hastings, 28 E. Forty-first street, have 
drawn plans for the Carnegie Library to be erected. 
Albany—-A new $30,000 school to be erected. Bingham 
ton—A new school in the First Ward is contemplated ; 
address Secretary Inloes of the board 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Rugby Four schools are to be erected in District 
No, 21, near here address clerk school board. Hoff 
lund——New school to be erected 


OHIO. 

Cleveland—-A new branch public library to be erected 
corner St. Clair Street and Willson Avenue; Wm. H 
Brett, 205 Wood Street, librarian Kenton—Architects 
Richards, McCarty & Bulford, The Ruggery, Columbus, 
O., drew plans for the new Carnegie library to be built 
roledo—Architect G. 8S. Mills, Gardner Bldg., is pre- 


Treatise on School House Construction. 8vo. xxi. 
441 pp. Cloth, $400. First twelve chapters presented for 
first time. Chapters XIII. and XIV. were papers prepared 
for State Board of Health Reports. Chapter XV. is com- 

osed of papers originally written for architects and 
esdese and last chapter compiled to complete series. 
89 full page iJlustrations. Sample pages and illustrations 
on application, JOHN WILEY & SONS, Publishers, New York. 































































paring plans for an addition to Bast Side 
High School; $45,000. Steubenville— 
Architect Wm. P. Ginther, Akron, O., is 
preparing plans for a school for Holy 
Name Church. Mansfield—$40,000 bonds 
to be voted on for enlarging high school. 
Columbus—Architect David Riebel, Pberly 
Block, has drawn plans for a 4-room 
school; $16,000, Glenville—Bonds will 
probably be issued for a $50,000 or $75,- 
000 high school. Bryan—lIt is contem- 
plated to issue bonds for $34,000 school. 
Dayton—Bonds to be issued for a $20,000 
school. Forest—A new school contem- 
plated, to cost between $16,000 and $18,- 
000 ; D. C. Garrison, clerk of board. Green- 


No Foul Odors..... 


can remain in school toilet 
rooms, where you use...... 


Nelson’s Pneumatic Syphon 
Ventilated Individual Hopper 

-Latrines ==" 
and Ventilated Urinals..... 


(Automatic Flush) 





























Ww 
ville—New school contemplated; L. PB. 
Willis, clerk. Marietta—Architect W. A. Manufactured by - 
Decker, St. Clair Bldg., has plans for two 
schools; total $6,000. Carthagena—Ar- N. Oo. NELSON MFG. co. ‘ 

* ~ ” Om al ~ i} 
chitects BE. Brielmaier & Son, Milwaukee, ST. LOUIS, MO. eat . bs 
Wis., have plans for a Catholic seminary. eH y 
Martin's Ferry—$60,000 bonds to be vot- Rh a ; ' t. “A Few ints ee J 

artin’s Ferry—$6 o ‘ Write us for information and our bookle t. A Few Points Neleon Ventilated Double Latrine ; 
ed on for new high school. on Sanitation for Schools.” ; : : : iil . St 
OKLAHOMA TERRITORY. Used in all New St. Louis Schools and in over fifty other places ) 
Oklahoma—Bonds to be voted to the 
amount of $100,000 for school buildings. ; . . 
OREGON. WEST VIRGINIA. garten material, have sold their business and 
Lents—D. D. Near, architect, Portland, Ore., drew co oe _— = ar oor oe good will to Wilton G. Martin. For the past S 
plans for a 4-room school ; $3,000. school buildings wi ye submitted to vote. New high <e nen the oho Bs ; 
earereneaiet b. dda deeeetaind. eighteen years Mr. Martin has been engaged in 
Windber—Architect F. P. Reiche, Johnstown, Pa., has WISCONSIN, the book business and during the past four years 
plans for a $20,000 school; 12 rooms. Philadelphia— Luck—A new school contemplated. Birchwood— in the employ of Hinds & Noble, publishers. e 
Architect J. Horace Cook, City Hall, has plans for new New school to be erected. Mineral Point Architects A wide circle of friends wish him success in his ” R 
school at Erie Avenue and Coral Street; $80,000. Ger- Van Ryn & De Gelleke, 211 Grand Avenue, Milwaukee, new undertaking : 
mantown—.J. Horace Cook, architect, Philadelphia. drew have planned the new $25,000 high school to be erected. oe —n ean , ees . * 
plans for two wings to be added to school, at Sprague Elkhart Lake—Architect Chas. Hilpertshauser, Sheboy- lhe new school building at Pocahontas, Towa, i 
and Woodbine Avenues; cost, $30,585. Castle Shannon gan, Wis., has plans for a $6,000 school here. Darien will have the Olmsted Artificial Slate Black- § 
E. J. Carlisle & Co., architects, Pittsburg, Pa., drew Architect F. H. Kemp, Beloit, Wis. has prepared board as furnished by the Standard School 
plans for a $28,000 school to be built here. MHarris- plans for a new school. Wausau—Architect Philip Furnishing Companv 
burg—New First Ward school contemplated. Phila- Dean has prepared plans for a school for the town of a ae ae oe. oa ‘. 
delphia—Schools to be erected in the Twenty-fourth and Hutchins. Two Rivers—The city, at the recent election, lhe Board of Education at Earlington, Ky., 
Twenty-fifth Wards. Sayre—An 8-room school to be voted to issue $35,000 bonds for new high school. Nel recently awarded contract for the Artificial 
erected in the spring; James Adam, clerk. — New —_ Nan oe Baraboo—New Slate Blackboard to the Standard School Fur- 
RHODE ISLAND. schoo being ta ked of. Manitowoc —The enlarging nishing Company of Chicago, Ill. : 
Newport—$100,000 bond issue contemplated for new of school being agitated. Milwaukee—An addition to eee T . ge : 8 : 
school. Naval War College to have an addition; the Normal School contemplated. A $75,000 school to The Board of Education at Clarksville, ' 
write Bureau of Navigation, Navy Dept., Washington, be erected in the First ward; $5,200 to be spent on ree ‘Tenn., recently awarded contract to the Stan- 
mr Ge Bat ; pairing the Twenty-first District School. Chippewa dard School Furnishng Company to remove all 
SOUTH CAROLINA. Falls—The city desires to raise $28,540 for new schools. t] blackl wie 2 bot] | H ‘ell Sel | 
Spartanburg—Architect Avery Carter has plans for CANADA. 7 - _ sre = om te _— - 
a science hall for Wofford College; $15,000. Montreal, Que.—A $150,000 Carnegie Library to be building and the Colored school building, and 
SOUTH DAKOTA. erected. Guelph, Ont.—The Ontario Agricultural Col- to place therein their Olmstead Artificial Seam- 
Lead—Architect J. W. Gibbs has made plans for new lege will erect a $125,000 school, to be called Macdon- less Stone Slate Blackboards. 
school here. Chancellor—New school contemplated. ald Hall. . ae . : ai : 
Britton—A new school to be erected, in place of the re | Amherst, Va. A Smith Premier Typewriter 
one recently destroyed. has been bought by the school board for instruc- 
rENNESSEE School Supplies. tion purposes. 
Calhoun—New school contemplated. a k nn . . . ‘ 
TEXAS. Che new school building at St. Paul, Ind., will The use of ruled paper for the practice of 
Beaumont—tThe city will vote on the issuing of $75,- be equipped throughout with the Olmsted Arti- writing is becoming more general. Roberts & 
000 bonds for new schools. Roby—A $7,000 school be- ficial Slate furnished by the Standard School Meck, of Harrisburg, Pa., are large manufac- 
oo VIRGINIA Furnishing Company. turers of this class of goods. They are also large 
Richmond—aArchitect D. Wiley Anderson has pre- The Harris Safety Company, of New York, dealers in all kinds of drawing papers. Instrue- 
pared plans for an industrial building for Miller Man has been awarded the contract for erection of tors and Boards of Education, when in the mar- ' 


ual Institute ; $20,000. 
WASHINGTON. 
Friday Harbor—New school to be erected in District 
No. 17; write H. Towell Richardson. Goldendale—A 
new school contemplated. 


the National System of Stair Fire Escapes for 
the Broad Exchange Building and also the new 
French Hospital. 

J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., dealers in kinder- 


ket for papers of this kind, should correspond 
with them, and secure their samples and prices. 
When requesting the above, enclose 6¢ in stamps, 
to pay return postage. 





AMERICAN 4 


School Buildings - - 


Special attention given to the designing and con- 





struction of school buildings. 


We solicit correspondence from school boards con- 
tem plating the erection of school buildings in all parts of 


the United States. 


Watch this space for new designs and announcements of 


publications on various phases of school house 


construction, 


W. R. PARSONS & SON CO. 


School House Architects, 
Mall Address, Drawer 1101, DES MOINES, IA. 





12 Room School, gray brick 


Marietta, O. 


BYESVILLE, 0., PUBLIC SCHOOL. 





and stone, hot air heating, height of stories 13% feet. 
Contract price, $16,200. 


Architect de Bobula 


MAIN OFFICE, ZANESVILLE, ¢ 


Cambridge, O. 


Economical Arrangements of School Houses a Specialty. 
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The names given below are those of the leading and most reliable School Suppy Houses in the United States. 


Directory. Everything required in or about a School House may be secured promptly 





None other can receive a place in this 
and at the lowest market price by ordering from these Firms. 








ARCHITECTS—SCHOOL, Standard School I n ¢ Cc} g rhe A H Andrews Co Chicago MAPS, Standard School Furn Co Chicago 
Ke WAR s Ek G Dann Co : ’ P Union School Furn Co ecu ae 
W R Parsons & Son ¢ I A H Andrews ¢ Kk W A Rowles Peckham, Little & Co Ne w York Weber, Costello, Fricke Co... “e 
Des Moines la Cent School Supply ¢ Standard School Furn Co J L Hammett Co soston, New York Rand, MeNally & Co se 
tus «de tobula Zanesvill ws A M y & Ce Kilbourt Wis Rand. MeNally & C« Central Sch Supp H..Chicago & N ¥ Century School Supply Co ’ 
I. A Murray & Co Kilbourn, Wis JM Olcott & Co.... q L A Murray & Co Kilbourn, Wis 
APPARATUS GENERAL. BOOK-COVERS. The A H Andrews Co Chicago 
~ 2» emam 2 Century School Supply Co -h SCHOOL FURNITURE 
wt ae & a ‘ N a FINE STATIONERY, Rand, MeNally & Co 
Columbia School Supply ¢ Springfield. Mass KK W A Rowles W M Welch & Co Chicago 
Indianapolis, Ind mu Rook Cov ( Bunde & Upmeyer Milwaukee Standard School Furn Co Chandler Desk & Seat Co Boston 
JM Olcott & Co Chicago & N Y M SV N Y Union School Furn Co Am School Furn Co 
KW A Rowles ( y ss Weber, Costello, Fricke Co New York, Chicago 
Standard School | ‘ BRUSHES, BPLAGS AND BUNTING, Caxton Co ‘ rhe Caxton Co ss 
Union School Furn ¢ Western Publishing House Central Sch Supp H..Chicago & N ¥ 
Caxton Co Dustless Sweeping (Manufacturers L A Murray & Co Kilbourn, Wis J M Oleott & Co . — ” 
McConnell School Sury ‘ \ Dustless B C \ ig Mfg Co East Pa Haney Sch F Co..Grand Rapids, Mich The A H Andrews Co 
P lelph M : ; Wis (Dealers Sterling Sch Supp Co..Mt Sterling, O FE W A Rowles 
LA Murray & ¢ K ilbe Wis Peck m, Little & C« New York Standard School Furn Co oe 
entral Sch Supp H eC} go & N Y CHARTS. 1M ¢ tt & Co Oe igo & N Y MUSIC BOXES. Union School Furn Co , 
laney S F Co..Grand Rapids, M ‘ tral Sch Supp H : 7 : ‘ Cleveland Sch Furn Co..Cleveland, O 
ro & ¢ ( go & N Y¥ rhe A H Andrews ( ( ig Reg Music Box Co..Chieago & N ¥ Grand Rapids Sch Furn Co 
APPARATUS—SCIENTIFIE I & Ne York E W A Rowles Grand Rapids, Mich 
s Su] o..63 vso& NY S lard S« I ( STEEL CEILINGS. Haney Sch F Co..Grand Rapids, Mich 
S S ( LHA ‘ ( I Scho | ( ; : JI M Sauder Co Marietta, Pa 
I fe I W Costel | I ( = «& Gager Columbus, “ 1, A Murray & Co Kilbourn, Wis 
R a ¢ \ A R A M & K Wis Racine, Wis 
s ng . s ( ‘ S S ( Mt Ss es O OPERA CHAIRS. Springfield, Mo 
S ‘ P / Co Piqua, O 
WA a ( ! g ringflek 
BADGES eo GLOBES. . a Springfield, Mass 
( PENCILS. San Franciseo, Cal 
XK \ 4 Y & « | v\ I & ¢ N Y 
‘ « : & NY} Co..( I M & I ( D ( ( Jersey City, NJ SCHOOL ROOM SCULPTURE. 
S S ' e M ( ‘ 4 ( & D s ¥,-¢ Bostor N ¥ 
x ¢ ‘ NI ; \\ T S n Fle | New Y ( Hennech Co Milwaukee 
S | ( Fag P ( 
BELLS—DEALERS CLASS PINS D Y g SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
S lag PENCIL SHARPENERS. Prause tiducational ( 
\ ; ¥ ° ‘ ‘ M N y k, ¢ cag sSoston 
S & ( & NY : ; eo 2 — ** Chandler Adj Chair & Des! 
\ \ CLOCKS—PROGRAM. x M Olcott & ¢ ; igo & N Y Works 
\ Co. 8 i & Co Works WAR s ‘69 Chandler & Barbs 
1 ) i ay : : NY Peckhan Little & Co New York 
& | COMMERCIAL STATION- \H ys S ( SUE yt Ww ashermesiate & Gc 
, x nN : : ; A rue in S Furn Co 
ERY. R PENS. OC 12 
BELLS—MANUPFPACTURERS. Sch Fu Works 
» I i ( Y n Chicag ” 
& : | ( ( i Rapids § Furn ¢ 
( { . ‘ I ( Chicago os 
ee Ns D Thos Kane & Co Works 
) ( na ' ( igo 
CRAYON + 4 ; Ys Slate 
i ~ t ‘ 
BLACK BOARDS—COMPO 
INK : MO & ¢ ( go&N Y 
SITION PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL ; Bie ie 
APPARATUS s ( 
s, Ind 
Ss ’ Cal 
& ( & N ¥ AH A . Valens 
I ( m 
‘ . & ‘ - } WW 4 rR lee 
INK WELLS . I MeN y & { 
| % 1} 
\ ; & I \ . : : : 
, Thomas K & ¢ Racine, Wis 
; PROJECTION LANTERNS. LAM & ¢ Kilbourn, Wis 
; Haney §S I’ Co..Grand Rapids, Mich 
Pp ) ( ( 1g0 Milton-Bradley Co...Springfield, Mas 
BLACK BOARDS—OUTLINI KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES os — m Seay 
. rEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
PROJECTION SCREENS. \ ‘ ' , 
DIPLOMAS * Ed i 
BLACK BOARDS—SLATI e Siaietatenie. “iin 
LANTERN SLIDES RELIEF GLOBES. 7 ee ee RI 
vidence . 
B N Y¥ Schet Teachers’ Agency 
( g New York 
&NY P S A ge 
LIQUID SLATING Syracuse Tea s’ Agency..Syracuse 
> ‘ I chers Ag y Albany 
DRAWING SUPPLIES RELIEF MAPS Ten cinoma oneidin 
& N ¥ l s Agency 
Ed Ex ang 
s Ag 
LOCKS—KEYLESS a1} t Tea A we ‘ 2 
RUBBER BANDS ; ke cae - 
DOOR CHECKS ; I s 7 as Y 
MecCullovgh Teacters’ Agency 
VAGIEC LANTERNS Indeper : 3 } ~ Agency 
SANITARY APPLIANCES. Waterloo, Ia 
ENGRAVERS ' 
y ryrvEWRITERS. 
SCHOOL BLANKS ; N 2 
ERASERS MANUAL TRAINING SUP i writer ( 
BLANKS PLIES . ies 
. | 
1 N } 
BLINDS g WINDOW SHADES 
. N ¥ 
£ &N YX 
a 
SLANT OR VERTICAL 


STERBROOK’S STEEL PENS. 


Ask v ir atat ner 
for then 











We 1 


elthner style and all of frst 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN CoO.. 


nake pens especially adapted for «—< 





lass quality 


26 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 
WORKS, CAMDEN, NN. J. 





New Text-Books in English. 


Harvey's Language Course-— Revised 
New Language Lessons 
New English Grammar 
Lyte’s English Series 
Elementary English 
For Primary and Lower Grammar Grades 


Elements of Grammar and Composition 
For Upper Grammar Grades 


Advanced Grammar and Composition 
For Advanced Classes 
Metcalf's Language Series 
Elementary English 
English Grammar for Common Schools 
Advanced English Grammar 


Powe. & CoNNOLLY’s Rational Grammar of the English 
Language. For Grammar Schools 


BaSKERVILLE & SEWELL’s English Grammar for Higher 
Classes 
Maxwell's English Series 
First Book in English 
Iotroductory Lessons in English Grammar 
Advanced Lessons in English Grammar 


Buehler’s Practical Exercises in English 
Butler’s School English 


Maxwell and Smith's Writing in English 
Kimball’s Structure of the English Sente 


Thre Natural Geographies 


Natural Elementary Geography 


Linen Binding, Quarto, 144 pages 60 cents 


Natural Advanced Geograp 


Linen Binding, Large Quarto, 160 pages $1 25 


The publication of The Natural Geographies marks an era 
in the study and teaching of geography. Some of the distinctive 


features which characterize this new series gre: 


A Natural Plan of Development, based on Physical Geography, 
and leading in a natural manner to the study of historical, indus 
trial and commercial gecgraphy. : 

Clear and distinct political maps showirg correctly the ccmpara 
tive sizes of different countries, and pbysical maps showing relief 
by contour lines and different colors, as in government maps. 

Frequent exercises and reviews leadirg to the correlation and com 
parison of the parts of the subject already studied 

Topical outlines for language work required by the Courses of 
Study of the best schools. 

Supplementary Exercises, including laboratory work and referen 
ces for collateral reading 

Numerous original and appropriate pictures and gri phic aiéegrims 
to illustrate the text 

Clear explanation of each necessary term where it first cccurs, and 
omission of formal definitions at the begin f the book. 

Strict accordance, in treatment, with » recommendations of the 
Committee of Fiftee: 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 


NEW YORK 


CINCINNATI 521-531 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
Cc 


HICAGO 


A BOOKKEEPING a6 e 
Sia TACTICAL Commercial and 


BOOKKEEPERS Industrial 
APPROVE = 
Bookkeeping 


They approve of it because it is a reproduction of the kind of book 
keeping they have in their offices—because it is practical Phe 
following are some additional reasons why commercial teachers : 
boards of education should investigate before adopting any other 
publication: 


It is easy to teach 

The student is taught to work from original investigation 
not by imitation. 

Each step is so clearly outlined to the student that he can pr 
ceed intelligently and correctly in his work. Much work may 
be done without the immediate attention of the teacher. 

The subject is presented as a development and not as an ar! 
trary arrangement of stereotyped transactions 

The student is presented with the various incoming business 
papers mechanically, each day’s papers by themselves, just as 
he would receive them in a business office. This avoids cor 
fusion and unnecessary trouble for the teacher 

The student prepares all outgoing papers in his own handwriting 
just as he would in a business office 

The course is divided into sets of such length that each set 
supplies an average half year’s work. Five sets are given it 
complete course 

Complete keys are supplied free to teachers 

The work is so arranged that teachers can ascertain correctness 
of the student’s work with little trouble. Correctness of re 
sults are ascertained by totals supplied by the pupil 
{f you want anything in the line of Commercial Arithmetic 

Commercial Geography. Commerical Law, Penmanship, Shorthand 
and Typewriting, English, Correspondence, Spelling, or blank books 
and stationery, write fully stating your wants 


SADLER=ROWE COMPANY 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


‘‘Next to light and ventilation the most impor 
tant item of school-house construction is 


sound-proof floors and partitions’ 


Cabot’s Deafening “Quilt” 


is the 


scientific and standard deadener. Sound. insect 
and vermin-proof, uninflammable and sanitary. 


SAMUEL CABOT, 


Sole Manufacturer BOSTON, MASS 


NWS 





